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LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY. — 1886. 


Do not hurry, do not flurry ! 
Nothing good is got by worry. 
Bide the hour to make the spring ! 
Take life easy: that’s the thing, 


Do not trouble, do not trouble ! 

Heavy hearts make toiling double. 
Groans the back with loaded pain? 
Laugh, and ’twill grow light again. 


Do not sorrow, do not sorrow! 

Grief to-day is joy to-morrow. 

Life flows smoothly after fears : 

Eyes shine brightest washed witb tears, 


Hark the children, hark the voices! 
Somewhere, everything rejoices, 

Blasts without of winter ring, 

Yet inward mirth makes endless spring. 


Soon from elms will rooks be cawing, 
Young lambs leaping, old folk thawing : 
Soon with a sunny April dawn 

Will daisies bright bedeck the lawn. 


Forward, then, to victory straining ! 
Forward, as brave men, uncomplaining ! 
The game’s afoot, and here’s the ball: 
Yonder the goal: on, comrades all ! 


India, Ireland? Brood not o’er them! 
Church and State? Fight, fear not, for them! 
Statesmen baftled, leaders lost ? 

Yet, courage, friends! God leads our host! 


Good gathers strength, and lo! the powers 
Of darkness yield. The day is ours, 

Tho’ cloud and tempest wrap the sky, 

Yet wakes behind the Eternal eye. 


Watching, wondering, yearning, knowing 

Whence the stream, and where ’tis going. 

Seems all mystery? By-and-by 

He will speak, and tell us why, 
Spectator. 


A. G, B, 


O GOLDEN sun, O happy day, 
Why hasten, hasten thus away ? 
A little while, a little while, 

A little longer on us smile. 


Dark-vestured queen, so soon must thou 
With starry circle wreathe thy brow? 

O Night, anon thou’It welcome be, 
When he I love is gone from me. 


Is it the star of love that shines 
Between yon cloudy western lines? 
O star untrue, that giv’st command 
To sever loving hand from hand! 


When he I love from me is gone, 
And in my chamber all alone 
I loose the honeysuckle spray 
He culled to deck my hair to-day ; 





The fragrance still shall breathe him nigh 
In dreams, as on my bed I lie ; 

In dreams with him I’ll wander o’er 

The mountain-side, the lake’s still shore, 


But now there is no need to dream ; 
We sit beside the bubbling stream ; 
O Night, a little while delay ! 

O linger yet, wan fading Day! 


Alas, they hear not; sad and slow 
The west puts off her crimson glow ; 
The night winds gather bleak and chill, 
Larger in darkness looms the hill, 
And louder sounds the rushing rill. 
J. R. MozLey. 


TO A PLUM-PUDDING. 


SHALL fumes of haggis fill Apollo’s nose ? * 
Of “country messes” shall the Muse be 
fain ?t 
And thou, consummate compound, thou re- 
main 
But theme (too rare) of culinary prose ! 
Spheroid oblate, whose microcosm shows 
Choice gifts of Nature from her triple reign 
For Art’s deft hand to mingle and constrain, 
Till round thy “ spotty globe ” blue ether glows, 
Salt, sugar, suet, flour, and eggs, and spice, 
Citrons’ green masses, raisins’ sanguine crowd, 
Milk, cognac, lime-juice ; minor dainties which, 
Though not essential, are exceeding nice ; 
Sweet may be other cates, but thus endowed, 
O well-yclept P/um-pudding, thou art vich. 
Spectator. J. S. D. 


* See Burns’s Address to a Haggis. 
+ See Milton’s L’ Allegro. 


JANUARY, 1886, 
BY JENNETTE FOTHERGILL. 


A GLAD new year has dawned again on earth, 

All hopefully we turn another page, 

And give the greeting known in every age, 

While happy homes resound with children’s 
mirth, 

And joyous night atones for sunless day. 

Earth lies in frost-bound beauty, still and sad, 

Thé leafless trees with purest white are clad, 

The streams are silent, save where skaters gay 

Are gliding fearless o’er the glassy wave, 

With glowing cheeks, and jest, and laughter 
light, 

Making the short-lived winter day as bright 

As when the spring its flowers and sunshine 
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ave. 
Though all around be dark, and cold, and 
drear, 
Blithe hearts give joyous welcome to the 
year, 
Sunday Magazine. 
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THE EARL OF 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY.* 


THE history of England in this nine- 
teenth century will go down to posterity 
marked deeply and abidingly with the 
name of one noble man, who might fairly 
have adopted the words of the modest 
Abou Ben Adhem to the recording angel, 
and bidden the coming Macaulay or Green, 


Write me as one that loves his fellow-men. 


How much we, as a nation, owe to the 
wise philanthropy, the steady courage, the 
persistent activity of the late Earl of 
Shaftsbury, it is almost too soon to esti- 
mate. Yet a cursory glance at the annals 
of the last fifty years will show that while 
many statesmen have devoted their best 
days to reforming the constitution, serv- 
ing the interests of a party, flattering or 
irritating foreign powers, one at least has 
held undeviatingly on his course of prac- 
tical usefulness, and has confined his am- 
bition to the higher work of helping the 
helpless, raising the fallen, and earning 
that golden sentence from the lips of the 
King, “Inasmuch as thou hast done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
thou hast done it unto me.” 

We are not going to assume that Lord 
Shaftesbury was the prime originator or 
sole actor in all the benevolent movements 
with which his name is inseparably allied. 
But there can be little doubt that to him 
the majority of them largely owe their 
success. To his sympathy and help, to 
his advocacy and pilotship, the many acts 
of Parliament which have been passed in 
amelioration of the condition of women 
and children, of the operative, and of the 
poorer classes generally, and the numerous 
societies which throw oil on the troubled 
waters of modern life, owe an incalculable 
debt. Favored with longer life and more 


* 1. Ragged Schools. Quarterly Review, No. 
CLVIII., December, 1846, pp. 127-141. (Article by 
Lord AsHLEy.) 

2. Speeches on the Claims and Interests of the 
Laboring Classes. By the Right Honorable the Earl 
of SHAFTEsBURY. London: Chapman & Hail. 1868. 

3. Talks with the People by Mex of Mark. Vol. 1. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. Vdited by the Rev. 
CuHarves Buttock, B.D. London: Home Words 
Publishing Office. 

4. Shaftesbury: his Life and Work. By G. Hot- 
DEN Pixe. London: Partridge & Co. 
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pervading influence than John Howard, 
his work has happily covered a larger field 
of English needs, and his fame is inwoven 
and lastingly emblazoned in the marvel- 
lous advance which this country has made 
in civilization during the middle of the 
century. 

That this our Lord Shaftesbury had 
illustrious ancestors, is a fact that affords 
neither matter for special wonderment, 
nor a basis for theories of intellectual 
heredity. Not one of them seems to have 
possessed the force of character, the un- 
flagging devotion to duty, which were part 
and parcel of this man’s nature. The first 
Earl of Shaftesbury was as prominent a 
figure in the historic gallery of the seven- 
teenth century as his descendant in the 
nineteenth. And we must remember that 
the age of the Stuarts and the Common- 
wealth was, in many respects, an age of 
giants. Our fathers of that period were 
so large in their notions, so ardent in their 
politics, so deadly in their conflicts, so 
deep in their theclogy, so unlimited in 
their oratory, that the family must have 
been ignoble indeed which did not furnish 
aman of some mark to the one side or 
the other. It was an age fitted to bring 
out all that was in a man; and it is doubt- 
ful whether we of the present day, how- 
ever great or advanced in physical science 
and mechanical skill, are at all to be com- 
pared, either in earnestness or in capabil- 
ity, with the rank and file of those bright 
and picturesque times. We need scarcely 
marvel, therefore, that the alliance of two 
ancient families produced a man of such 
notability as Anthony Ashley Cooper, first 
Baron Ashley and first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

To sketch his career, even faintly, would 
be to trace the history of the main part of 
the seventeenth century. His mother’s 
father was a notable knight, Sir Anthony 
Ashley, of St. Giles’s House, who had 
been war secretary to Queen Elizabeth, 
and towhom posterity owes a debt of 
gratitude for the introduction of that use- 
ful esculent, the cabbage, from Holland. 
The historians tell us how this good man’s 
grandson shifted from side to side in the 
civil war, standing up first for King and 
then for Parliament; how he became 
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privy councillor to Cromwell, boon com-| have shown to Thomson in his last ill- 


panion to Charles II., unprofessional, yet 
excellent lord chancellor, a constituent 
vowel of the famous Cabal; then a refu- 
gee to the land of his aversion, but also 
the land of liberty — Holland ; and finally, 
to crown all his anomalies, the bosom 
friend of straightforward John Locke, who 
honored him with a flaming biography. 

A modern poet —the late Lord Lytton, 
in his “St. Stephen’s ” — has well put the 
difficulty of unravelling the mystery of this 
first Shaftesbury’s character : — 

Yet who has pierced the labyrinth of that 
brain? 

Who plumbed that genius, both so vast and 
vain? 

What moved its depths? Ambition? Pas- 
sion? Whim? 

This day a Strafford, and the next a Pym. 

Is it, in truth, as Dryden hath implied ? 

Was his “great wit to madness near allied” ? 

Accept that guess, and it explains the man: 

Reject — and solve the riddle if you can, 

But the “ madness ” was simply an over- 
weening ambition, and a readiness to shift 
his principles which was peculiar neither 
to Shaftesbury nor to the seventeenth 
century. 

The third earl is known to fame as the 
author of the “Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, and Times ’” —a work 
which once made a great noise in the 
world, but is now familiar only to the cu- 
rious student. His merits as a writer and 
thinker are not too Jeniently handled by 
the poet Gray, in a letter to his friend 
Stonehewer: * You say you cannot con- 
ceive how Lord Shaftesbury came to be a 
philosopher in vogue. I will tell you: 
First, he was a lord; secondly, he was as 
vain as any of his readers; thirdly, men 
are very prone to believe what they do 
not understand; fourthly, they will believe 
anything at all, provided they are under 
no obligation to believe it,” etc. 

The fourth earl was not without his 
good points. An enthusiastic collector of 
shells and minerals, he was also a patron 
of literary men, who in those days were 
usually in sore need of a helping hand. 
We can forgive him the extravagance of 
spending many thousands in the construc- 
tion and adornment of a grotto for the 
sake of the kindness which he is said to 





ness; though that may be simply a tradi- 
tion, based on the possession of the poet’s 
writing-table and other relics at St. Giles’s 
House. 

It certainly was not from the versatile 
poktician, nor from the shallow philoso- 
pher, nor from the trifle-loving dilettante, 
that the seventh earl derived his charac- 
teristics. His life, prolonged to just double 
the length of that of the third earl, was 
not wasted in vain. speculations, set forth 
in affectedly fine language, but was filled 
from end to end with an amount of practi- 
cal philanthropy which has scarcely had a 
parallel in our island story. Born at the 
beginning of this century —on April 28, 
1801 — Anthony Ashley Cooper was edu- 
cated at Harrow, and thence went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 1822, he 
took a first class #7 /iteris humanioribus. 
We get a glimpse of his college life from 
his fellow-student, Bishop Short, of Ade- 
laide, who, meeting his old friend sixty 
years afterwards in the chair at the Vic- 
toria Institute, told the audience that he 
well remembered “ watching Lord Ashley 
day after day walking up the great hall of 
that ancient house on his way to lecture, 
assiduous in his duties, diligent in his 
studies,” and thinking, “ If that is a speci- 
men of the English aristocracy, we have 
in the House of Lords an institution which 
has no rival throughout the world.” 

Leaving college with all the advantages 
of success and high position, he had now 
to choose his career; and in one of his 
later speeches he has told the world of 
his dilemma, and how he had felt the 
his strong attractions of the siren sisters, 
science and literature. 


In early life I was passionately devoted to 
science, so much so that I was almost disposed 
to pyrsue science to the exclusion of everything 
else. It passed away, and I betook myself to 
literature, hoping that I should nat only equal, 
but that I should rival many in mental accom- 
plishments. Other things were before me, and 
other things passed away, because, do what I 
would, I was called to another career; and 
now I find myself at the end of a long life, not 
a philosopher, not an author, but simply an old 
man who has endeavored to do his duty in that 
state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call him. 
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In deciding on a career of public use- 
fulness, we may conclude that he was not 
uninfluenced by the good principles im- 
bibed in childhood from the humble 
source to which in after life he was not 
ashamed to trace whatever was admirable 
in his long course of benevolent action. 
In a letter quoted by the Rev. C. Bullock, 
in the Fireside News, the earl expresses 
his obligation to 
the very dear and blessed old woman (her name 
was Maria Millas) who first taught me in my 
earliest years to think on God and His truth. 
She had been my mother’s maid at Blenheim 
before my mother married. After the mar- 
riage she became housekeeper to my father 
and mother, and very soon after I was born 
took almost the entire care of me. She en- 
tered into rest when I was about seven years 
old ; but the recollection of what she said, and 
did, and taught, even to a prayer that I now 
constantly use, is as vivid as in the days that I 
heard her. The impression was, and is still, 
very deep that she made upon me; and I must 
trace, under God, very much, perhaps all, of 
the duties of my later life to her precepts and 
her prayers. I know not where she was buried. 
She died, I know, in London ; and I may safely 
say that I have ever cherished her memory 
with the deepest gratitude and affection. She 
was a “special Providence ” to me. 


It was in 1826 that Lord Ashley, then 
twenty-five years of age, entered the House 
of Commons as member for Woodstock, 
by favor of the Marlborough family, to 
which his mother and the borough, in 
those pre-Reform-Bill days, belonged. 
From his first entrance on public life he 
took that independent position which he 
kept through nearly the whole of his ca- 
reer. It was towards the close of Lord 
Liverpool’s life, and to his administration 
Lord Ashley gave a general support, as 
also to Canning in his brief premiership. 
His first speech of any importance was 
delivered in support of a motion for pro- 
viding for Canning’s family when the great 
orator and statesman was stricken down 
at the zenith of his brilliant course. 

It was a fine school for a young politi- 
cian. The House, when he entered it, 
was adorned with great orators, like Can- 
ning and Brougham, and able, matter-of- 
fact speakers, like Huskisson and Peel. 
Wilberforce, in declining health, had but 
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just retired from his illustrious work of 
six-and-forty years; and, having effected 
so much for the abolition of the slave 
trade, had left the final blow to West 
Indian slavery to be dealt by the worthy 
hands of Fowell Buxton. Lord Ashley’s 
kindred spirit could not but be impressed 
by that splendid career; and, while lend- 
ing his best aid to the emancipation cause, 
we can see how, looking round on the 
abuses and oppression of ordinary English 
life, he would resolve, by God’s help, to do 
for the slaves of the factory and the mine 
what Wilberforce was striving to effect 
for his sable brethren in the tropics. So 
a succession, truly royal and apostolical, 
was established, which, we trust, will 
never die out. 

The times were of a sort to put to proof 
the skill and nerve of the men at the helm 
of affairs. The preceding year — 1825 — 
had seen a great commercial crisis, in 
which sixty banks suspended payment, 
and more than two hundred merchants 
became insolvent. The consequence was 
stagnation of trade, want of confidence 
among capitalists, and want of employ- 
ment amongst operatives; and the sum- 
mer of 1826 brought fresh trouble in a 
long drought, which added to the distress 
both of farmer and laborer. In many 
parts the laborer, in these years of lean- 
ness and tumult, with starvation staring 
him in the face, took the illogical course 
of setting fire to barns, ricks, and farm 
buildings, so burning up grain and live 
stock, and considerably reducing the al- 
ready scanty supply of food. In home 
politics the three thorny questions of 
Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary 
Reform, and the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
were being hotly discussed. Lord Ashley 
voted in favor of the first, but opposed 
the second, and became ultimately a con- 
vert to the last of these three great points. 
When, in 1828, the Duke of Wellington 
formed an administration, he accepted 
office as a commissioner of the Board of 
Control, a post which he held for two 
years. In 1830 he was returned for Dor- 
chester, and in 1831 for the county of Dor- 
set, which he continued to represent till 
1846. With the exception of his brief 
spells of office under Wellington and Peel, 
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under the latter of whom he was lord of 
the Admiralty for a few months, he pur- 
sued a perfectly independent course, un- 
trammelled by the ties of party and un- 
hindered by the struggles for place and 
power. 

On these early years a passing ray of 
light is thrown by Earl Granville in his 
speech at the Mansion House in October 
last, when he said : — 


I think it was at Tunbridge Wells, when I 
was a schoolboy, that I saw Lord Shaftesbury 
first. He was then a singularly good-looking 
man, with absolutely nothing of effeminate 
beauty, but a type of all that is manly. And 
such looks, and a striking presence, though 
inferior to the influences of mind and charac- 
ter, yet help a man more than we sometimes 
think. when he endeavors to inspire large as- 
semblages with noble and elevated opinions. 
These good looks he retained to the end of his 
life. At the time I am speaking of he was 
seeking to marry that bright and_ beautiful 
woman who afterwards threw so much sunshine 
upon his home. A schoolfellow told me sev- 
eral anecdotes, all singularly characteristic of 
that energy and that earnestness, and especially 
of that tenderness of feeling, Lord Shaftesbury 
exhibited in all the great and lesser actions of 
his life. 

To this period also belongs his friend- 
ship with Southey, whom he cites as an 
authority on the advantage of change of 
occupation in his address to workingmen 
on * Work and Influence,” and whom he 
speaks of as “a great and learned friend 
of mine, a man of the most profound and 
varied knowledge, and who was a great 
poet.” 

In 1830 the happiest event of his life 
took place in his marriage with the lady 
mentioned by Lord Granville — Lady 
Emily Cowper, who was spared to him, a 
lovely and loving consort, till 1872. In 
her he found an unselfish abettor in his 
grand assault upon the abominations of 
the old factory days. When the private 
discomforts of such a crusade were set 
before her, in their early married life, she 
said, “Go on, for God has called you to 
it ;” and we may conceive how deeply her 
heart was touched when some five-and- 
twenty years later— August 6, 1859— 
she received a marble bust of her hus- 
band, bearing the inscription: ** Presented 
to Emily, wife of the seventh Earl of 


Shaftesbury, by the operatives of the man- | 
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young persons employed in mills and fac- 
tories,” and when seven thousand persons 
insisted upon kissing the hands of the 
original. 

It was early in his Parliamentary career 
that Lord Ashley was interested in the 
great reform with the promotion of which 
the first half of his life was identified, and 
in the pursuit of which he became thor- 
oughly acquainted with the woes and 
wants of the poor. The introduction of 
machinery in cotton manufactures, and the 
consequent erection of large factories in 
the northern and midland districts, had 
created a demand for juvenile labor which 
was not easily supplied; and when all the 
ill-fated children of the factory districts 
had been gathered into the mills, still 
there was room. Some ingenious and 
unscrupulous mill-owner, however, hit 
upon a brilliant idea, which was speedily 
carried into action. This was, to induce 
the guardians of the poor, in the parishes 
of London and some large towns, to sup- 
ply small boys and girls from the over- 
stocked wards of the workhouses for the 
consumption of the greedy mammon of 
the mills. Despatched in barge-loads to 
their goal, these poor, defenceless little 
creatures, ill-treated and overworked, were 
done to death by their merciless masters. 
The factories were filled with legions of 
women and children, working long weary 
hours in a polluted atmosphere, and, in 
some cases, travelling from twenty to 
thirty miles a day in their monotonous 
labor. 

Who that has sojourned in the outskirts 
of a factory town in the depth of winter, 
and, lying awake in warmth and comfort, 
has heard long before dawn the clatter of 
many clogged feet hastening towards the 
mills, has not felt strangely moved at the 
sound, and been thankful that it was not his 
daily lot to traverse dark moor and muddy 
street at such untimely hours? But the 
factory operative of to-day has a princely 
time of it compared with his or her ill- 
fated predecessors. Poor little creatures 
of but five summers were carried to work 
in the cotton Bastilles “from five or six 
in the morning to eight at night.” The 
results of their sufferings were seen in the 
early death of the majority of the children, 
and in the crippled and distorted forms 
of the minority who survived. On the 


facturing districts of the north of England, | women and grown-up girls the effects of 


as a token of their esteem and regard for | 


the persevering and successful efforts of 
her noble husband in promoting by leg- 


islative enactment a limitation of the| 
hours of labor of children, females, and | 


long hours and wearisome work were 
equally disastrous. A curious inversion 
of the proper order of things was seen in 
the domestic economy of the victims of 
this cheap-labor system. Women were 
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superseding men in the factories; and 
thriftless, shiftless husbands had in con- 
sequence to attend, after a fashion, to the 
household duties which mothers and 
daughters, hard at work in the mills, were 
unable to fulfil. Worse still, mother and 
father too, in some cases, lived on the 
killing labor of their little children, letting 
them out on hire, to the destruction, not 
only of all parental affection, but of that 
modicum of self-respect which helps to 
preserve the poor from the depths of 
vicious selfishness. 

We are not to suppose that no efforts 
had been made, before Lord Ashley’s 
entrance on public life, to remedy this 
disgraceful state of things. In 1802 Sir 
Robert Peel, the father of the great states- 
man, introduced into Parliament a bill for 
the better treatment of pauper children ; 
but when passed, it proved to be useless. 
Again, in 1819, Sir John Hobhouse carried 
through a bill to limit the labor of young 
persons under eighteen years of age to 
sixty-nine hours per week; little children 
getting no more favorable terms than the 
elderones. Yet, even this absurdly slight 
restriction was an advance on the right 
road, as attempting to fix some limit to 
the rapacious tyranny of parents and mas- 
ters; and though, through the non-ap- 
pointment of inspectors to see it carried 
out, it failed to effect any alleviation, it 
established the great principle, that the 
iron laws of the political economy of that 
day must be made to bend before the 
higher law which proclaims the sacred- 
ness of human life and limb, and demands 
adequate protection for things so precious. 
Again, in 1825, Sir J. Hobhouse succeeded 
in reducing the hours of labor in cotton 
factories from twelve to nine hours on 
Saturdays ; and subsequently night work 
was disallowed for all under twenty-one 
years of age. But these reforms were 
trifling and touched but the very borders 
of the abuse. At last, as Lord Shaftes- 
bury has put it, “the question was taken 
up by Mr. Sadler and Mr. Oastler — mar- 
vellous men in their generation, and with- 
out whose preceding labors nothing could 
have been effected — at least, by myself.” 

The honored name of Michael Thomas 
Sadler now came to the front, and, from 
1830 to 1833, his clear statements and tell- 
ing oratory produced a great impression 
on the House of Commons and on the 
country. In December, 1831, he brought 
forward his Ten Hours Bill, and urged 
the claims of the factory children in a 
powerful speech, which concluded with 
these words : — 
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I wish I could bring a group of these little 
ones to the bar. I am sure their silent ap- 
pearance would plead more forcibly in their 
behalf than the loudest eloquence. I stil! hope 
that their righteous cause will prevail; but I 
have seen enough to mingle apprehension with 
my hopes. I have long seen the mighty efforts 
that are made to keep them in bondage, and 
have been deeply affected at their continued 
success, so that I can hardly refrain from ex- 
claiming, with one of old: “I returned and 
considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun, and behold the tears of such as 
were oppressed; and on the side of the op- 
pressors there was power; but they had no 
comforter.” 

The Leeds philanthropist lost his seat 
at the general election of 1833; but his 
standard found a bearer as ardent and un- 
tiring as himself when Lord Ashley took 
it up, and began that career of active hu- 
manity which has but just reached its goal, 
In him the cause of the weak against the 
strong gained an advocate who had two 
prime qualifications: first, he had the 
love of God and of his fellow-man, and 
no mere evanescent sentiment, no politi- 
cal war-cry, as the motive power of his 
earnest work; secondly, he made it his 
rule, now, as in all his subsequent life, to 
gauge by personal observation the evils 
which he sought to cure. 

Well I can recollect [he said, in the House 
of Lords, in 1873] in the earlier periods of this 
movement, waiting at the factory gates to see 
the children come out, and a set of sad, de- 
jected, cadaverous creatures they were. Then 
one asked, “Can any one of them reach their 
homes alive?” .. . In Bradford especially 
the proofs of long and cruel toil were most 
remarkable. The cripples and distorted forms 
might be numbered by hundreds, perhaps by 
thousands. A friend of mine collected a vast 
number together for me: the sight was most 
piteous, the deformities incredible. They 
seemed to me, such were their crooked shapes, 
like a mass of crooked alphabets. 

We meet with an interesting mention 
of him at this time in a letter from his 
friend Southey to Mr. John May. The 
poet’s soul had been much distressed by 
reading the evidence as to the treatment 
of children in factories, and he writes, 
under date March 1, 1833: — 

The slave trade is mercy to it... . Once 
more I will cry aloud and spare not. These 
are not times to be silent. Lord Ashley has 
taken up this Factory question with all his 
heart, under a deep religious sense of duty. I 
hear from him frequently. If we are to be 
saved, it will be, I will not say 4y such men, 
but for the sake of such men as he is—men 
who have the fear of God before their eyes, 
and the love of their fellow-creatures in their 
hearts. (Life, vol. vi., pp. 200-201.) 
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A remarkable testimony this to the im- 
pression which Lord Ashley’s character 
had already, more than fifty years ago, 
made on one of the leading minds of the 
age. Subsequently,in May, 1834, we find 
him endeavoring to obtain information for 
the poet about Cowper, and Southey de- 
claring: “* There is no person on whose 
obliging kindness I can rely with more 
confidence than on Lord Asbley’s.” 

The measure which he introduced into 
the first Parliament elected under the 
great Reform Bill was supported by pe- 
titions signed by more than two hundred 
thousand persons, and was discussed in 
an animated debate. Though it was not 
passed in its original form, the govern- 
ment modification of it, founded on the 
report of a commission, was a notable 
advance on all previous legislation, and 
would have abolished much abuse had its 
provisions been efficiently carried out. 
But it proved totally ineffective; and in 
1838 Lord Ashley again took up the mat- 
ter, and brought forward a motion, “ That 
this House deeply regrets that the law 
affecting the regulation of the labor of 
children in factories, having been found 
imperfect and ineffective to the purpose 
for which it was passed, has been suffered 
to continue so long without amendment.” 
Presenting a formidable array of facts, he 
showed that the law was set at defiance ; 
that certificates of permission to work in 
the factories were given wholesale and 
without personal examination; and that 
mill-owners sat as magistrates and im- 
posed only nominal fines on those who 
broke or evaded the law. In burning 
words he warned the House of the fearful 
consequences of apathy and inaction in so 
vital a matter. But though the govern- 
ment opposed his motion and nothing was 
accomplished at the time, he felt that the 
question had now got such a hold on the 
public conscience that the success of his 
efforts was certain; and he told the House 
that though he should hold his peace, the 
very stones would immediately cry out. 

While awaiting a favorable moment to 
carry his ten hours scheme to complete 
victory, Lord Ashley took up another 
branch of the subject, and extended the 
area of his beneficent legislation. In 
1840 he moved for a commission to in- 
quire into the state of all children and 
young people unprotected by the existing 
Factory Acts. It was late in the session, 
and with a very select audience — “ with 
nobody in the House but the speaker, Mr. 
Fox Maule, Mr. Ewart, and myself” — 
that he made the memorable speech which 
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produced the commission out of which 
arose the Collieries Bill and other meas- 
ures, 

The trades and occupations to which 
this commission was to apply were many, 
and some of them were stained with 
wrongs of deeyest dye. There were the 
tobacco manufacturers, who employed 
little children of seven years; the bleach- 
ers, who kept their lads at work, day after 
day, in an atmosphere of one hundred and 
twenty degrees, and often required much 
night work from them; the carpet-weavers, 
who frequently called their boys up at 
three or four in the morning, and kept 
them at work right on for sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours; the pin-makers, who were 
veritable slaveholders, having their little 
workpeople secured to them by bond, and 
using them very badly, besides keeping 
them long hours in an atmosphere poi- 
soned with aquafortis. In this black list 
the calico-printers held a bad pre-emi- 
nence, it being the custom of their trade 
to have a great deal of night work ; and in 
the cold, snowy nights of winter, mothers 
— we cannot call them “ tender” — might 
be seen hurrying along, carrying their 
hapless, tearful little victims to the shrine 
of this mercenary Moloch. 

It was about this time that Elizabeth 
Barrett — afterwards Mrs. Browning — 
told the sorrows of the little serfs of the 
factory and the mine, and struck a tender 
chord in the heart of the nation. The fire 
of genius was never put to better purpose 
than when in words of flame it set forth 
“The Cry of the Children :” — 


“ For, O,” say the children, “ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap ; 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping — 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as 
snow 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground — 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


“For, all day, the wheels are droning, turn- 
ing— s 
Their wind comes in our faces — 
Till our hearts turn—our head, with pulses 
burning — 
And the walls turn in their places ; 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and 
reeling, 
Turns a light that drops adown the 
wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all, 
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And all the day the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray, 

*O ye wheels,’ breaking out ina mad moaning, 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day !’” 


Of all branches of industry none cried 
so loudly for reform as the mines and col- 
lieries. Employment underground, with 
its oppressive atmosphere and manifold 
dangers to life and limb, was, one would 
think, the least adapted of any for the 
young and weakly. But it was proved by 
the evidence brought before the commis- 
sion of 1840-42, and by Lord Ashley’s 
statements in the Commons, that these 
dark places under the earth were full of 
cruelty, and bore away the palm for detest- 
able treatment of the young of both sexes. 
Take his account of the ages at which the 
troubles of these little gnomes began in 
various districts : — 


In South Staffordshire it is common to begin 
at seven years old; in Shropshire some begin 
as early as six years of age; in Warwickshire 
the same; in Leicestershire nearly the same. 
In Derbyshire many begin at five; many be- 
tween five and six years; many at seven. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire it is not uncom- 
mon for infants even of five years old to be 
sent tothe pit. About Halifax and the neigh- 
borhood children are sometimes brought to 
the pits at the age of six years, Near Oldham 
children are worked as low as four years old ; 
and in the small collieries towards the hills 
some are so young they are brought to work 
in their bedgowns. 


And the mines in which these mere 
babes were employed were badly drained 
and ventilated; the ways were so low, in 
some pits, that only little boys could work 
in them, who had to work without any 
clothing, “‘and often in mud and water, 
dragging sledge-tubs by the girdle and 
chain.” The circumstances under which 
boys and girls grew up in these collieries 
were shockingly indecent and cruel; and 
Lord Ashley was fully justified by his facts 
in assuring the House, in reference to the 
vile system of long apprenticeships which 
prevailed in South Staffordshire and other 
districts, that ‘anything more enormous 
was never brought under the notice of the 
legislative assembly of a free country.” 

Taking the report of the commission in 
1842 as his basis, he introduced two bills 
into Parliament: one for the removal of 
females from the mines and collieries; 
the other for the care and education of 
children in calico print works. ‘No 
more,” he tells us, “* was done at that time; 
for, although the ability and diligence of 
the commissioners had collected a vast 
amount of evidence showing the fearful 
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condition of some one hundred and fifty 
trades, public opinion was not sufficiently 
ripe for so many extensive changes.” His 
Mines Regulation Act was passed, and 
not only did away with female labor, but 
provided also that no lad under fourteen 
should be employed in any colliery; and 
his Calico Print Works Act, carried sub- 
sequently, lessened the hours, regulated 
the age, and provided for the education of 
the little work-people. How keenly he at 
this time felt the necessity of education 
for the working classes will be best learnt 
from his own words. 


Time was [he told the House] when men 
believed, or rather maintained, that utter igno- 
rance and excessive labor were the best guar- 
antees for the tranquillity of the people—a 
sad delusion ; for the most hardly worked and 
the most brutally ignorant can ever find; time 
and intellect for mischief. Hundreds throng 
to the beershops and pothouses, to listen to 
seductive compositions in prose and verse, in 
which vice and violence are dignified into 
heroism ; compositions written with fancy and 
power and embellished with all the excellence 
of modern art, 


Our limited space will not allow us to 
follow in minute detail the fortunes of the 
Ten Hours Bill. For some years the 
country was in a state of great excitement 
and unrest. Bad harvests, consequent 
scarcity and high price of corn, dearth of 
employment, Chartist riots, shooting at 
the queen, and other enormities, fostered 
a feverish feeling of insecurity and im- 
pending horrors. Lord Ashley came in 
for a large share of denunciation, For 
while the Lancashire mill-owners wished 
bread to be cheap, and the Corn Laws to 
be repealed, they had no desire for labor 
to have shorter hours, or for women and 
children to be protected by law from over- 
work and ill-treatment. Lord Ashley’s 
persistence in meddling with the old-fash- 
ioned rights of property in human flesh 
and blood annoyed them much. It was 
no doubt very hard, they allowed, for chil- 
dren and women to be worked long hours; 
but then they must suffer for the good of 
the community, and rather than the amount 
of production should be lessened. 

We can scarcely wonder at the mill- 
owners’ lack of insight into the future, 
when we find an enlightened statesman 
like Sir Robert Peel, in 1838, giving utter- 
ance to such a sentence as this: — 


It is because I cannot fail to perceive the 
competition with which this country is threat- 
ened — it is because I see that the interests of 
humanity, in the large view of the question, 
are likely to be less consulted by the short- 
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sighted restriction of labor than they are by 
its perfect freedom —it is because the fact is 
unquestionable that, though you may exempt 
the child from fatigue, you also deprive it of 
prospective employment, by driving the man- 
ufacturers to seek elsewhere that protection 
which is denied them at home — it is for these 
reasons that I implore Parliament to decide 
the question this night whether it will legislate 
or not. (Martineau, History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, vol. v., c. 14.) 


And nine years later — February 10, 
1847 — we find Mr. Bright denouncing the 
Ten Hours Bill as “most injurious and 
destructive to the best interests of the 
country;”’ ‘one of the worst measures 
ever passed in the shape of an act of the 
legislature,” etc. (See Hansard, Third 
Series, vol. Ixxxix. p. 1148). 

A favorite argument in the controversy 
was a ¢u guogue thrust at the house of 
Shaftesbury. Lancaster operatives might 
be hardly treated, but what about Dor- 
setshire laborers? It is but fair to Lord 
Ashley to state that he took these sayings 
to heart, and when he came into the earl- 
dom soon made his Dorsetshire estates a 
model for the landed proprietors of the 
kingdom. Taking as our authority Mr. 
Holden Pike, in his very interesting book, 
we hold the village of Wimborne St. Giles, 
bordering on Lord Shaftesbury’s family 
seat, to be as near an approach to an Ar- 
cadian ideal as we can expect to meet 
with in this mercenary world of to-day. 
He was himself the best of landlords, just, 
generous, and thoughtful; and his inter- 
est in the sons of the soil was further 
shown by his efforts to remove the scan- 
dal of the agricultural gangs formerly 
common in some parts of England. 

Early in the session of 1843 Lord Ash- 
ley moved an address to the queen, pray- 
ing that she would give immediate and 
serious consideration to the religious and 
moral education of the working classes. 
In consequence of this motion, which was 
agreed to, Sir James Graham, on the part 
ot the government, introduced, in conjunc- 
tion with a factory bill, a scheme of educa- 
tion which, with some admirable points, 
tended to throw an undue amount of power 
into the hands of the Established Church, 
roused great alarm and _ indignation 
throughout the country, and finally had to 
be dropped. In 1844 Sir James brought 
in his factory bill, szézus the education 
clauses, but providing that the children 
should not work more than six hours 
and a half per day. Much to his dis- 
gust, Lord Ashley moved the introduc- 
tion of a clause by which the working 
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day for women and young persons should 
be reduced from twelve to ten hours; and 
characterizing their excessive labor as 
only one branch of the tree of evil, ex- 
pressed his hope to lop it off; at which 
the irate baronet exclaimed, ‘* Does the 
noble lord know what tree it is he talks 
of lopping? It is the tree of the wealth 
and greatness of the country.” The 
clause, however, was carried; but Sir 
Robert Peel, with the autocracy he wield- 
ed over the House, got it to reverse its 
decision. Ultimately the bill was with- 
drawn, and a new one brought in, which, 
while leaving the ten hours question un- 
touched, made several useful regulations 
in favor of the children, and gave special 
protection to women and girls. Lord 
Ashley hailed with pleasure such an im- 
portant instalment of the reforms which 
he had so long been advocating; and in 
the following year, having resigned his 
seat for Dorset on account of adopting 
Corn Law abolition views, gave the con- 
duct of his ten hours bill into the able 
hands of Mr. Fielden, who carried it toa 
successful issue in 1847, and whose name 
deserves to be held in high honor for his 
zealous and disinterested labors. 

We have devoted as much space as 
possible to the factory movement, because 
this was the grandest reform with which 
Lord Shaftesbury’s life was identified, the 
one which has left the deepest mark on 
the nation’s life, crowning its author in 
his riper age with glory, although for 
many years he had been, on its account, 
the best abused man in England. But 
this was only the foremost among a large 
number of remedial measures which owed 
their success to his energetic pilotship. 
In 1843 we find him lending hearty sup- 
port to Mr. Charles Buller’s motion in 
favor of extensive and systematic coloniz- 
ation as a means of lessening the exces- 
sive competition in the labor market at 
home; and in 1845 he himself introduced 
two bills for the better treatment of luna- 
tics —a subject to which he devoted un- 
remitting attention throughout his life, 
acting as chairman of the Lunacy Com- 
mission for more than half a century, and 
exercising a kindly personal supervision, 
which has led to a greatly improved con- 
dition of these unfortunates. 

Among the friends whose society beau- 
tified and cheered the activities of his 
middle life, Lord Ashley had the happi- 
ness to reckon the philosophic Bunsen, 
who seems to have loved the young peer 
at first sight, and to have entered heartily 
into his philanthropic schemes. In Bun- 
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sen’s “ Memoir,” by his widow, may be 
found several interesting notices of their 
intercourse. The baron speaks of him 
as “the warm-hearted, clear-headed Lord 
Ashley;” and under date November 11, 
1841, has this record: — 


Lord Ashley has sent me his portrait and a 
book (collection of prayers out of writings of 
the English Fathers), with most affectionate 
words: “ Nov. 9, 1841.—To my dear friend 
Kunsen, the worthy minister of the best and 
greatest of the kings of this world, as a memo- 
rial of our solemn, anxious, and, by God’s 
blessing, successful labors, which, under His 
grace, we have sustained for the consolidation 
of Protestant truth, the welfare of Israel, and 
the extension of the kingdom of our blessed 
Lord. — ASHLEY. ‘We took sweet counsel 
together, and walked in the house of God as 
friends.’” (Bunsen, i. 629.) 


It is now more than forty years since 
Lord Ashley’s name began to be asso 
ciated with the cause of ragged schools. 
In 1844 the Ragged School Union was 
formed, with him as its president—an 
office which he was proud to fill to the 
end of his days. Ten years previously 
he had become connected with the Lon- 
don City Mission, which furnished him 
with valuable aid in his exploration of the 
dens and slums of the great city. Some 
of the results of his investigations are 
to be found in an article on “ Ragged 
Schools,” which he contributed to the 
Quarterly for December, 1846, and in 
which be gave a striking account of the 
subjects for whom these schools were in- 
tended. It is a paper of considerable 
literary power, and shows him to have 
possessed a rare talent for description, 
and the ability to enforce his teachings 
and pleadings in a lively and captivating 
style. * The bitter cry of outcast London,” 
was at least as loud in 1846 as forty years 
later, and Lord Ashley thus drew atten- 
tion to it in the chief literary organ of the 
day :— 

The Ragged Schools are a symptom alike of 
the prevailing disorder and the attempted re- 
sistance; their title proclaims the class for 
whom they are destined ; and the class itself 
proclaims that, so long as our neglect permits 
it to exist, it must be encumbered by a ma- 
chinery suited to its peculiar characteristics, 
Few of our upper ranks, however, have much 
practical knowledge of any class greatly re- 
moved from their own — how few of the very 
lowest !— and hence, we believe, arise the in- 
difference and the impediments that discourage 
and defeat the undertakings of those who, like 
the founders of these schools for the wretched, 
toil without fee or reward in the service of the 
public. (Quarterly Review, No clviii , p. 127.) 
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Well, then, we discover that they are beings 
like ourselves; that they have long subsisted 
within a walk of our own dwellings ; that they 
have increased, and are increasing, in num- 
bers with the extension of this overgrown me- 
tropolis ; and that they recede, if to recede be 
possible, in physical and moral condition, as 
the capital itself advances towards the pinnacle 
of magnificence and refinement. Will no one 
roll away the reproach? We have an Estab- 
lished Church, abundant in able and pious 
men, and she boasts herself to be the Church 
of the people. We have a great body of 
wealthy and intelligent Dissenters, who de- 
claim, by day and by night, on the efficacious 
virtues of the voluntary principle. We havea 
generous aristocracy and plethoric capitalists, 
and a Government pledged to social improve- 
ments. Who will come forward? Why not 
all? (P. 130.) 


As to the inventors of Ragged Schools, 
he says: — 

The Ragged Schools owe their origin to some 
excellent persons in humble life, who went 
forth into the streets and alleys, not many 
years ago, and invited these miserable outcasts 
to listen to the language of sympathy and care, 
We are not able to say when exactly the first 
beginning was made, nor to apportion the 
merit of the earlier efforts; but praise and 
fame are the last things such men thought or 
think of. Much, no doubt, must be ascribed 
to the zealous humanity of the City mission- 
aries, (P. 131) 


Having re-entered Parliament in 1847 
as member for Bath, Lord Ashley was 
able to state the case of the Ragged 
Schools with vigor and effect in June of 
the following year, when pleading in favor 
of a scheme of State-aided emigration on 
a large scale, which would have taken a 
thousand boys and girls annually from 
alley and slum and gutter, to the rising 
towns and limitless plains of Australia. 
The government of the day, however, 
could not expand its views to such a mag- 
nificent plan in its entirety, but made a 
grant of £1,500 for the benevolent pur- 
pose. 

What the result of forty years’ work in 
this department were, may best be learned 
from Lord Shaftesbury’s speech at the 
annual meeting of the Ragged School 
Union in 1883: — 

Did we not [he asked] during the palmy 
days of the Ragged Schools, pick up from the 
streets some 300,000 boys and girls, all of 
whom, if they had not been taken up, would 
have been found, ere long, among the danger- 
ous classes? We picked them up, we trained 
them, we taught them to fear God and man; 
we sent them into trades, into domestic ser- 
vice, and far off into the Colonies. Have any 
of them broken the hearts of their teachers? 
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Have any of them proved a disgrace to the 
tuition they received? None, I tell you. We 
have, by the blessing of God, turned out 
300,000 children as good and industrious citi- 
zens, who, but for the intervention of these 
Ragged Schools, would have gone to join the 
dangerous classes, and would have been a curse 
to this great country. 


In 1851 Lord Ashley succeeded his 
father as Earl of Shaftesbury, and left the 
lower for the upper House. He was now 
in the height of his activity, and in the 
height of his public influence, lending the 
weight of his name, the eloquence of his 
advocacy, and his faculty of successful 
organization, to almost every cause of 
religious, moral, and physical progress. 
Standing free from the trammels of politi- 
cal partisanship which have hampered 
many well-intentioned men, and narrowed 
down to wretched nothingness the broad- 
est and noblest aspirations, he gained 
the truly national influence which these 
smaller minds aimed at and missed. He 
had, too, the advantage of having served 
a working apprenticeship as a commoner, 
fighting many a good battle in the Com- 
mons, exploring many a dark nook of the 
great city, and threading the crowded 
mazes of the factory districts; and though 
his name had been loaded with reproach 
and calumny by the excited owners of in- 
terests supposed to be assailed, a happier 
phase of public regard illumined it as he 
assumed the family title, to which he was 
destined to add such lustre. 

Lord Palmerston having married Lady 
Cowper, the mother of Lady Shaftesbury, 
it was but natural that the domestic rela- 
tionship should lead to greater intimacy be- 
tween the political and the philanthropic 
leader; and as the former increased in in- 
fluence and gained the premiership, it was 
soon taken for granted that Lord Shaftes- 
bury was his chief adviser in the ecclesi- 
astical patronage which fell to his share in 
his years of office. Certainly there could 
be no mistake as to the earl’s Evangelical 
leanings ; but neither the bishops nor the 
deans appointed under that dynasty be- 
longed exclusively to one school, and the 
entire list is one of which no good Church- 
man can be ashamed, including as it does 
such names as Tait and Thomson and 
Eliicott and Harold Browne, Liddell and 
Trench and Alford and Jeune, to name no 
more, In his public career Lord Shaftes- 
bury had an immense advantage in his 
firm hold of orthodox, yet truly liberal, 
Opinions. Free from the retrogressive 
realism which delights in colored glass and 
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the one hand, and, on the other, from the 
affectation which would gain credit for 
grazing the rocks of infidelity withoyt 
suffering total wreck, he was saved from 
wasting precious time in inventing or pro- 
mulgating novelties of ritual or of faith. 
If at times he expressed his contempt or 
disgust at Romanizing or rationalistic 
vagaries in plain, emphatic English, it was 
but the natural outcome from a mind that 
was healthily made up on vital matters, 
and that regarded the infinite littlenesses 
of ecclesiastic wrangling and unphilo- 
sophic hair-splitting as a miserable way of 
wearing out energies all too inadequate to 
redress the wrongs that crowded around. 

But while he felt strongly as to the in- 
ternal enemies of the Established Church, 
he was thoroughly unbigoted in his appre- 
ciation of all evangelical efforts by Church- 
man or Dissenter, at home or abroad. 
The work of the great undenominational 
societies — such as the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, the Sunday School 
Union, the Religious Tract Society, the 
London City Mission — was an especial 
delight to him, and for half a century 
claimed his earnest help and sagacious 
counsel. To him was due the experi- 
ment for reaching the non-worshipping 
classes by religious services in the Lon- 
don theatres on Sundays; an innovation 
which so shocked Lord Dungannon that 
he brought forward a motion of censure, 
and maintained that it was calculated 
rather to retard than to promote “the 
progress of sound religious principles.” 
In his reply Lord Shaftesbury observed: 
“ The noble viscount says we are endan- 
gering the Church. Just the reverse. I 
believe that the movement of which this 
is a part has done more to strengthen and 
perpetuate the Church than any other 
cause; and the clergy of the Church who 
have participated in these services have 
gone far to rivet the hearts of the people 
to the Establishment.” 

His sympathies were not confined to 
the land for which he worked so well. All 
forms of true missionary effort were very 
dear to him. The Church Missionary 
Society, of which he was president, natu- 
rally held a foremost place in his regard ; 
and the Turkish Missions Aid Society 
claimed him as its leader from its begin- 
ning. For he was not one of those peculiar 
Christians who of late years have held up 
the Turk to the hatred of Englishmen as 
being “ unspeakable,” outside the pale of 
humanity, and only fit for slaughter. On 
the contrary, he was disposed to hold that 


big candles and gorgeous garments, on | Turkish was preferable to Russian civil- 
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ization, and he contrasted the freedom 
allowed to religious efforts in many parts 
of Turkey with the embargo placed on it 
in Russia. With the struggles of Italy 
for freedom from the Austrian and the 
Papal yoke he had strong sympathy, as 
well as great admiration for the gallant 
Garibaldi, one of whose written utterances 
was in strict accord with the earl’s cher- 
ished principle: “ The best of allies that 
you can procure for us is the Bible, which 
will bring us the reality of freedom.” So 
we find him one of the brilliant party 
which welcomed and dined with the hero 
at Stafford House in April, 1864, when 
the dowager Duchess of Sutherland con- 
ferred such a distinguishing mark of 
favor on Garibaldi in allowing him to 
smoke in that sanctum sanctorum, her 
boudoir! And five years previously we 
see him at the head of the committee 
formed to collect subscriptions for Poerio 
and the other Neapolitan refugees. His 
interest in the rights and wrongs of more 
distant lands was shown by his endeavor, 
as far back as 1843, to get the House of 
Commons to suppress the infamous opium 
traffic, which has wrought such ill to the 
Chinese Empire. 

But while Lord Shaftesbury’s benevo- 
lent spirit took all countries under its pro- 
tection, his special personal work lay in his 
own native land. The Shoeblack Brigade 
movement, which was originated by Mr. 
John Macgregor at the opportune season 
of the Great Exhibition, and has effected 
a marvellous amount of good among the 
poor lads of London, from the first received 
his cordial aid. The Reformatory and 
Refuge Union, also, owes much to his 
advocacy and help. To sanitary reform 
he devoted much of his time, holding 
strong opinions as to the close alliance of 
cleanliness with godliness. Amongst the 
most useful measures which he carried 
through Parliament was that for the regis- 
tration and inspection of common lodging 
houses, which Charles’ Dickens — who 
had a strong Jenchané for the exploration 
of the dismal old dens — declared to be 
the best law ever passed by Parliament. 
In August, 1872, he laid the first stone of 
the Shaftesbury Park Estate buildings, 
which constitute a model town for clerks 
and artisans, containing twelve hundred 
houses, schools, ornamental garden, lec- 
ture hall, etc., but no public-house or 
pawnbroker’s shop. 

The later years of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
life, with their wealth of good works, are 
fresh in the memory of our readers. Who 
has not heard him plead, with an earnest- 
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ness that ignored the infirmities of ad- 
vanced age, the cause of the Bible, of 
missions, of education? It would be dif- 
ficult to mention any form of evangelic or 
sanitary aggression on the strongholds of 
evil which did not claim his help and 
counsel as the representative man — the 
David, in the grand struggle with the 
Philistines. ‘* Narrowness”’ he had none ; 
his clear head and warm heart were broad 
enough to find room for any new and 
promising mode of action, while keeping 
alive the old and well-tried forms. Even 
the propositions of the Cremation Society, 
which so shocked the late Bishop Words- 
worth, were considered with calmness by 
Lord Shaftesbury, who, in last April, thus 
replied to an objection attributed to the 
bishop: “There is another argument, 
urged on religious grounds —that it will 
annihilate all hope of a resurrection. I 
have never heard the question discussed 
theologically, but surely it may be met by 
the interrogation: What, then, will be- 
come of the thousands of blessed martyrs 
who have died at the stake in ancient and 
modern persecutions ?” 

If in his outward bearing there was a 
touch of aristocratic loftiness which was 
liable to mislead those who judged by the 
surface, the warmth of his heart was ap- 
preciated to the full by his friends and 
protégés, the leather-lunged merchants of 
the streets. The costermongers of Golden 
Lane and of Hoxton hailed the well-born 
earl as their brother, and were won to 
better manners and higher hopes by the 
charm of a manly sympathy, in which they 
—sensitive though they are as a class — 
felt no chill of icy pride or patronizing 
superiority. In Mr. Orsman’s invaluable 
work amongst the street traders he took 
a lively interest and enrolled himself in 
the Barrow Club, and so became a mem- 
ber of the noble order of costers. In 
March, 1875, on occasion of a donkey 
show, a fine ass, named Coster, was pre- 
sented to his lordship by the exhibitors 
with much enthusiasm ; and when he went 
to open Costers’ Hall in Hoxton, it was 
through crowded streets and amidst deaf- 
ening cheering from his brethren and sis- 
ters of the barrow and the stall. Plainly 
they were of the judgment of Lord Gran- 
ville — that the earl’s character might well 
be condensed into the simple words, “ A 
friend of the poor.” 

Of the personal interest which he took 
in the individuals benefited by the institu- 
tions with which he was connected, and of 
the affection which they in return felt for 
him, many pleasing anecdotes might be 
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told, did space allow. His “ yearning pity 
for mankind” was shown, not in words 
only, but in deeds of minute and persever- 
ing kindness. And his was no exception 
to the rule which so often blends a quick 
sense of humor with the tender gravity of 
a large-hearted benevolence. Lord Gran- 
ville, in his Mansion House speech, as- 
sures us: “I hardly knew any man who 
had greater humor himself or a greater 
appreciation of humor in others.” We 
may easily conjecture, then, how he would 
have enjoyed the exquisite absurdity of 
the title posthumously conferred on him 
by some imaginative admirers, “the last 
of the Puritans,” 

How different was the treatment which 
this good man experienced in his later 
from that of his earlier days! The bitter 
scorn, the spiteful detraction, the personal 
hatred of those against whom his only sin 


was that he had carried measures for the | 


good of women and children in factories 
— measures whose success happily belied 
the prophecies of interested and jaundiced 
onlookers —all this had either died out, 
or been shamed into obscurity by the 
national voice, which had quietly adopted 
the name of Shaftesbury into its vocabu- 
lary as a synonym for “ whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure.” 
Honors poured in upon him—not be- 
stowed by queen or prince, but such asa 
lover of his kind holds very dear —the 
thanks of the thousands of factory work- 
ers; the freedom of the cities of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and — last, that should have 
been first — London; presents of busts 
and portraits and things of small preten- 
sion, but precious as the outcome of lov- 
ing gratitude from the lowly and those 
who thought, for a time, that they had no 
helper. 

His long career may be said to have 
been one of great happiness. For, though 
the middle part of it was marked with 
much conflict, and his sensitive spirit had 
to bear the brunt of political warfare, in 
counterbalance he had not only the bright- 
ness of a loving home circle, but the con- 
sciousness that he was doing, however 
imperfectly, the work given him to do by 
the Master. And as his strength abated, 
his work, though spread over a wider field, 
was perhaps more easy and less straining 
to the heartstrings; and his occupations 
and engagements, excessive though they 
were in number to the last, yet brought 
this blessing with them — that they left 
little time for sorrow, and seemed to hasten 
on the day when the aged earl should re- 
join the dear ones who had preceded him. 





To that happy reunion he looked forward 
with touching eagerness of anticipation ; 
and when the day arrived, it found him 
awaiting his change with calmness and 
perfect trust. The mourning thousands 
who thronged in and around Westminster 
Abbey at the funeral service, of all ranks, 
and representative of such an oy 3 of 
benevolent appliances as no other land 
can show, were at once a testimony to the 
greatness of the national loss, and an 
earnest that the race is not yet run out of 
those who, like Earl Shaftesbury, “ have 
the fear of God before their eyes, and 
the love of their fellow-creatures in their 
hearts.” 


From Cassell’s Magazine. 
HER BROTHER EPHRAIM. 


IT had really come to this, that Miss 
Euphemia Goodenough was leaving the 
boarding-house for good. In honor of her 
departure the table at the midday dinner 
was decked with flowers and fruit, just as 
if it were Sunday, and to crown all, her 
particular crony, Captain Lassen, pro- 
duced a bottle of lemonade and proposed 
her health in a speech full of charming 
sentiment. In response to the cordiality 
with which the toast was drunk, Miss 
Goodenough felt called upon to bid these 
good friends a farewell of more than ordi- 
nary warmth and impressiveness. In her 
emotion the little old lady so far forgot the 
etiquette of the establishment as to leave 
her napkin unfolded, and stood up twist- 
ing the ring in her trembling fingers. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she began 
nervously, “in the first place, let me thank 
you all for your kind words and good 
wishes. I never thought to leave dear 
Mrs. Allen’s, but let me read to you the 
letter I received last Wednesday from my 
brother Ephraim, and judge whether I 
could hesitate as to the course it was my 
duty to adopt.” 

Every one in the house already knew 
this letter by heart, but that made no dif- 
ference to Miss Goodenough, who now 
drew the precious epistle from her pocket 
and slowly read it out. 


“My DEAR PHEMIE,—I think it is 
time we forgot our differences. I am 
alone now. My children are all married; 
my wife, as of course you know, died many 
years ago, and I propose that you should 
live with me, keeping house in return for 
your board and lodging. Should this plan 
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suit you, I shall be glad to receive you 
next week. I am your affectionate broth- 
er, EPHRAIM GOODENOUGH.” 


*“ Could I do otherwise,” continued Miss 
Goodenough, “ than excede to his propo- 
sition? Ithink not. Therefore I go to 
preside over my brother’s house. Doubt- 
less there will be many new social duties 
to perform, many guests to entertain, but 
in the midst of them I shall never forget 
old friends, or be anything but truly grat- 
ified to receive them in my own drawing- 
room, Therefore, in wishing you all 
good-bye, I beg to express a hope that it 
may not be for long.” 

Miss Goodenough seated herself in a 
pose befitting the heroine of so interesting 
an occasion, but when shortly afterwards 
the little maid-of-all-work announced that 
the cab was at the door, she relapsed at 
once into her ordinary bustling, alert little 
self, 

“Already! Is it possible?” she ex- 
claimed. “Is my trunk down? And the 
old basket? And the bundle of wraps? 
And the bonnet-box? And the —the—I 
know there was a fifth package. Oh, to 
be sure, the brown bag. Alldown? Dear 
Mrs. Allen, would you fasten my veil be- 
hind. A little looser, please — so — thank 
you, thank you. Well now, if Captain 
Lassen will be so kind as to carry down 
dear Polly, 1 can manage the canary. But 
I must not keep the cabman waiting. 
Such an exorbitant race!” 

And so on, with astonishing volubility, 
all the while she was shaking hands, leav- 
ing the room, getting down-stairs, and 
entering the cab. At last she drove off, 
nodding her bonnet and waving her hand- 
kerchief out of window as long as it was 
possible for them to be seen by the group 
of friends on the doorstep. Not for worlds 
would she have hurt any one’s feelings by 
withdrawing these last tokens of herself 
one moment before. 

Meantime Ephraim Goodenough was 
addressing his old servant on the subject 
of the change in his domestic arrange- 
ments. 

‘1 do hope, Sarah,” he added emphati- 
cally, ‘that you will not worry me by 
objecting to your new mistress. I am 
having my sister here to relieve me from 
household bother, and if my peace and 
quiet are disturbed by bickerings between 
mistress and maid, it will be you whom I 
shall get rid of.” 

* Now don’t you begin to worrit your- 
self before you’ve any call to do so,” re- 
plied Sarah soothingly. ‘ You forget as 








Miss Phemie’s no stranger to me. Twenty 
years ago, when I was in service at old 
Mr. Goodenough’s, she was a very per- 
sonable little lady, maybe a bit flighty for 
her age, for she wasn’t a chicken then; 
but we was always good friends. Law, 
sir, I remember when there was talk of 
her marrying that a 

“Hold your tongue, Sarah, and go 
about your work,” said Ephraim sharply. 
“When Miss Goodenough arrives, you 
can, come and let me know.” 

Ephraim Goodenough was a good spec- 
imen of a cross-grained, misanthropic na- 
ture, broken in by the tender ties of family 
life. He had been happy in his marriage, 
and devoted to his children. When his 
last and favorite daughter quitted home, 
he missed the feminine element to which 
he had grown accustomed about the house, 
and remembering, with a pang of remorse, 
that for many years his needy sister must 
have found it hard to make both ends 
meet, he fixed upon her as the person to 
whom the post of housekeeper should be 
offered. 

He had no intention of allowing her ad- 
vent to excite or disturb him. She would 
relieve him of household cares and keep 
him company at meals; beyond that their 
ways would lie apart. He would, as hith- 
erto, spend the best part of the day alone 
in the little work-room where he rode his 
hobby for china, old pictures, old mirrors, 
and éric-d-brac generally; while Euphe- 
mia, he imagined, would occupy herself 
as quietly in the sitting-room above. 
Nothing could be more different than his 
views and hers of what life together would 
mean. 

When at last the cab stopped before 
her brother’s house, and old Sarah opened 
the door with a broad smile of welcome, 
Euphemia was delighted. All in one 
breath she expressed her pleasure at see- 
ing the face of an old friend, asked where 
dear Ephraim was, gave directions about 
her luggage, and quarrelled with the cab- 
man about the fare. 

“IT suppose your master didn’t expect 
me quite so soon, dear fellow. Tell me 
where he is, Sarah.” 

“ll go and let him know you're here, 
Miss Phemie.” 

“Not for worlds!” exclaimed Miss 
Goodenough. “I will steal in and take 
him by surprise.” 

As a matter of fact, Ephraim was per- 
fectly well aware that she had arrived, 
and was preparing, now that the cab had 
driven away and the fuss at the door sub- 
sided, to go out and say he was glad to 
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see her. But before he could rise from 
his chair, the little woman was in the 
room, precipitating herself into his arms 
with a burst of tears and a torrent of en- 
dearing words. 

“There, Phemie, don’t be foolish,” he 
said, freeing himself; “let me have a look 
at you.” 

“Yes, let us look at one another,” 
said Euphemia, checking her sobs. “ Let 
us see what the years have done. Oh, 
Ephraim! I see a change in you. Your 
hair is thin and white, your face is lined, 

your shoulders are bent; oh, how sad to 
ehold the ravages of time! Or perhaps 
your loneliness has been wearing you, 
and ——” 

“] think,” Ephraim interrupted her 
grimly, “that considering it is ten years 
since we met, the change in my appear- 
ance is sufficiently accounted for by the 
lapse of time.” 

**Am I so much changed, also, then?” 
inquired Euphemia anxiously. 

Ephraim surveyed her neat, plump lit- 
tle figure, and smooth, round face. 

“No,” he admitted drily, “you have 
worn exceedingly well. Will you come 
up-stairs? This room, you perceive, is 
hardly adapted to the reception of ladies.” 

“Ah, but you will not treat se with 
formality. Dear Ephraim, it will be my 
delight to come and sit here with you, and 
talk to you, while you—while you— 
what is it you do here, my dear?” 

“Most things, except talk,’ replied 
Ephraim shortly. 

“Qh, you naughty man!” said Euphe- 
mia, shaking her finger at him. ‘I see, I 
shall have to drag you out of your shell.” 

Ephraim might have entered a protest 
then and there; but they had just reached 
the little drawing-room on the first fleor, 
and Euphemia’s raptures of admiration 
left him no chance of speaking. The 
room was certainly a peculiarly pretty 
one, for the old man’s collection of valu- 
ables had long since overflowed his sanc- 
tum; and this parlor (as he preferred to 
call it) was full of really beautiful things. 
He was pleased to find that Euphemia 
was not without a capacity for appreciat- 
ing them. 

“You may look on this room as given 
up to you,” he said presently. “I sit so 
much down-stairs that you will be practi 
cally safe from interruption here.” 

Euphemia looked almost perplexed. 

“ Safe from interruption!” she repeat- 
ed, “why, Ephraim, I zever want to be 
alone!” 

It was his turn to be taken aback; but 





he was naturally slow of speech, and be- 
fore he could formulate any remark in 
reply, the loquacious littlke woman had 
turned the conversation, by inquiring after 
her nephews and nieces. “I am longing 
to see them all,’”’ she declared. 

Ephraim was not unwilling to talk a 
little about his children, and thus his full 
appreciation of the difference between his 
sister and himself was for the moment 
obviated. 

For afew days things went fairly well. 
Euphemia found a good deal to do about 
the house, and contented herself with tak- 
ing old Sarah as a listener to her inter- 
minable gossip, while Ephraim, on his 
part, having determined to put up with 
everything but intrusion into his work- 
room, stood fairly well all smaller aggra- 
vations. At the end of a week, however, 
both seemed unable to continue the re- 
straint put on their natural dispositions. 
Euphemia, conceiving an immense admi- 
ration for her brother, took to inventing 
pretexts for entering the work-room, and 
once there, was not easily to be turned 
out. Ephraim’s irrascibility reasserted 
itself, and once in action, was excited not 
only by this one chief offence, but by the 
most trifling oddities. Sheshut the door, 
he complained to his daughter, Eva Mor- 
ris, when it was hot, and opened it when 
it was cold, she wore big blue bows in all 
the caps, she ate things he didn’t consider 
wholesome, she misused and mispro- 
nounced her words, she asked riddles, she 
wanted him to take every patent medicine 
that ever was advertised, and as to her 
tongue, that wagged everlastingly. 

Meanwhile the poor little lady began to 
pine for companionship. Boarding-house 
life had accustomed her to the constant 
interchange of the small coin of conver- 
sation, and the solitude and silence to 
which she was handed over in her broth- 
er’s house became well-nigh intolerable. 

‘* My dear Eph,” she began, one even- 
ing, “I really do zo¢ think it can be good 
for you to sit so much alone —it makes 
you so odd, you know; and I’m sure I’ve 
often heard people say that one ought to 
cultivate one’s sympathies. There is 
nothing like society for keepmg one up to 
the mark in ideas and manners, and all 
the rest of it ; and besides, it is your duty 
to mingle with other intellects, and not to 
hide your light under a bushel. But you 
waste your opportunities, and neglect 
yourself in every way. That coat you 
have on, my dear — well, it may be fit for 
your den, as you appropriately call the 
room which should be designated the 
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library, or at least the study; but I beg | Euphemia’s persistent efforts to draw him 


to point out to you that it hangs on you 
like a sack, and is most untidy-looking. 
And I’m sure you never see any other 
gentleman without a collar! What an 
improvement it would be if you would 
dress neatly and sprucely, and go calling, 
and have parties, and always be ready for 
a chat, as you should be! That being 
ready for a chat, what an excellent qual- 
ity it is! 1 wish you knew my friend 
Captain Lassen, such a gentleman, such 
an agreeable, courteous, chatty, well-in- 
formed man! Not that I doubt your being 
well-informed — of course, my dear Eph, 
I am well aware that your attainments are 
most lofty and exceptional; but what use 
do you make of them? You might just as 
well be adummy. While Captain Lassen 
is the most charming companion.” 

Ephraim had already learnt the art of 
hearing nothing she said, but on this occa- 
sion he had a general idea of her drift, and 
caught her concluding words. 

* Then, for goodness’ sake, Phemie, 
make a companion of him, and leave me 
alone!” he broke in, with impatient vehe- 
mence. 

Euphemia sat silent and hurt for a few 
minutes, and then furtively wiped away a 
tear. The poor little soul had not known, 
as Ephraim had, all the love and tender- 
ness of nearer ties, and could ill afford to 
have her affectionate sisterly interest de- 
spised. 

However, there was one thing in 
Ephraim’s harsh reply that suggested 
compensation. Hitherto she had felt 
somewhat nervous of repeating the invita- 
tion to her boarding-house friends; but 
now he had distinctly sanctioned it, and 
she need hesitate no longer. 

Next evening, as Ephraim sat in his 
work-room, he found himself unable to 
read or write for the fidgeting accompa- 
niment of voices overhead. When pres- 
ently Sarah happened to enter with a 
letter, he demanded irritably who was 
there, 

* Lor, sir!” said the old woman, “ ain’t 
Miss Phemie having a good time? There’s 
a Capting Somebody there, and she and 
this capting are playin’ draughts, and kind 
of payin’ one another purty compliments 
all the while. It’s as good as a play to 
see them twe old babbies flirtin’ away and 
smilin’, and turnin’ about and ” 

* Go, Sarah!” ordered Ephraim sav- 
agely ; “if you take to chattering, I’ll give 
you warning.” 

At supper-time the old man, already in 
a perturbed frame of mind, had to endure 
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into conversation with her belauded cap- 
tain. Lassen may be briefly described as 
a tall, lanky man, dressed with scrupulous 
care, not ill-looking, and hugely polite; 
but if he had been all that Miss Good- 
enough pictured him, Ephraim would have 
scowled none the less. He swallowed 
down his food in crabbed silence, and left 
the room again before Lassen had even 


| finished the meat upon his plate. 


Euphemia was greatly distressed at the 
time, but as her brother made no further 
objection, or even allusion to Lassen’s 
visit, she rapidly took heart again, and 
proceeded to issue invitations to the rest 
of her old friends. Soon it seemed to 
Ephraim that, go up stairs when he would, 
he was fated to run across a stranger — 
a “friend of Miss Phemie’s.” He was 
restrained from venting his ill-temper on 
his sister by his daughter Eva, whose 
influence over him was immense; but he 
grew positively to hate the sight of these 
visitors, and especially that of Lassen — 
perhaps because the captain was Euphe- 
mia’s favorite and oftenest there. 

Clearly this state of things could not 
last long. Sooner or later the tension was 
bound to snap, and it was as well, there- 
fore, that before any great time had elapsed 
a definite offence on Lassen’s part brought 
about the inevitable rupture. Euphemia’s 
frightened face and agitated manner, as 
she came down to breakfast one morning, 
attracted even Ephraim’s notice, and, in 
response to a question from him, she 
poured out a torrent of excuses, explana- 
tions, lamentations, regrets, and apologies, 
from which he succeeded in gathering 
that the detested captain had the evening 
before damaged something somewhere. 
The little lady’s words rushed out more 
and more volubly, the only ones that 
failed her being just those which would 
tell her brother what had really happened. 
Her way of beating about the bush exas- 
perated him even before he got at the 
truth, but when at last it came out that 
Lassen had broken one of his most cher- 
ished vases, his wrath knew no bounds, 
Nervous as Euphemia had been, she was 
not prepared for the violence of the storm 
which broke over her head; she did not 
understand that Ephraim was only using 
this accident as a peg on which to hang 
the irritation and resentment of weeks. 
With tears in her eyes, she ventured to 
lay an appealing hand upon his arm, but 
he shook her off impatiently. 

“Get away, Phemie!” he exclaimed 
roughly; “do you suppose I’m to be pac- 
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ified by nursery tomfoolery? Mind now, 
Lassen never enters the house again, and 
if you can’t do without him you may go 
too. I’m sick of you both. Where’s that 
vase? Give me the pieces!” 

He took them from her hands, and still 
muttering imprecations on Lassen’s head, 
carried them off to the workroom to see 
what might be done with them. There 
he gradually quieted down, and at the end 
of an hour or so was manipulating the 
broken vase with steady hands, while all 
that remained of his furious outburst was 
a settled determination never to admit 
Lassen within his doors again. In the 
mean time, poor Euphemia had retired 
up-stairs, cut to the quick by Ephraim’s 
harshness. The strong need of affection 
in her had never been wholly satisfied, 
and now her brother, the person she cared 
most for in the world, had gone so far in 
his unkindness as to threaten to turn her 
out. She lay down on the sofa and 
sobbed so piteously that old Sarah took 
pity on her, and tried to comfort her. 

* Don’t take on so, Miss Phemie,” she 
said soothingly; “ master’s not so rough 
as he speaks, and he’ll come round sure 
enough. I recolleck once when I smashed 
one o’ them round mirrors as makes a 
little picture of the whole room, he flew 
out awful, and swore that I should go that 
minute, but lor, I paid no heed to that, 
an’ yer see I ain’t gone yet awhile. Miss 
Eva — Mrs. Morris, I should say — she 
always coaxed him round, the dear, and I 
jest advise you to go and see her now.” 

Euphemia sat up, hope dawning on her 
face. ‘Do you really think, Sarah, she 
would take my part? Your master is so, 
so unkind to me, and to poor dear Cap- 
tain Lassen!” 

Sarah declared stoutly that there was 
nothing Miss Eva couldn’t do, and so it 
ended in Euphemia’s sallying forth in 
quest of her niece’s championship. 

Mrs. Morris listened very attentively 
and sympathetically to the recital of her 
aunt’s great woe; but when at last the 
long story came to an end, she hesitated 
in some doubt as to the advice it were 
best to give. She had met Captain Las- 
sen several times herself, and was sure 
that Ephraim’s dislike to him was mere 
prejudice; there was no harm whatever 
in the amiable old sailor, and if he chose 
to brighten Euphemia’s loneliness by chat- 
ting and playing draughts with her, it was 
certainly hard that any one should object. 
Nevertheless Ephraim, in his own house, 
had an undoubted claim to have his predi- 
lections respected, and it was not for his 





daughter to mediate entirely without re- 
gard tothem. She was about to speak to 
this effect, when Euphemia began again 
plaintively, — 

** How can I ever tell Captain Lassen 
that my brother forbids him the house ? 
He will never understand the reason. He 
thought so little of the accident himself, 
and declared he had plenty of vases quite 
as good, that Ephraim might choose from 
in return.” 

“ Did he?” said Eva quickly; “now I 
wonder if that was true, because, if so, 
there will be no difficulty whatever in per- 
suading my father that he has been hasty. 
Let us work this circumspectly, Aunt 
Phemie. Do you think your captain would 
honor me with his company at tea to- 
morrow?” 

“ My dear, he would be delighted /” 

“Very well, then, be shall meet father 
here, and if | don’t reconcile them, I’m a 
good -for-nothing niece — there, auntie!” 

Euphemia clasped the girl’s hand with 
a look of touching gratitude. ‘ My dear, 
how good you are! How glad I am I 
came to you!” 

Both the old men walked unsuspect- 
ingly into the trap laid for them, Lassen 
was the first to arrive, and was placidly 
nursing Eva’s Persian cat when Ephraim 
entered. 

The sailor rose at once. 

“ Sir,” he began, with a certain stilted- 
ness of manner which accorded not ill 
with his upright figure and straight, bony 
features, “1 am glad to be permitted this 
opportunity of apologizing to you for the 
untoward incident of the other night. I 
regret the occurrence extremely, and beg 
that you will allow me to make repara- 
tion.” 

“ Reparation!” repeated Ephraim con- 
temptuously, “you don’t know what you 
are talking about. ‘That vase was a rare 
specimen of Persian pottery, nota thing 
to be picked up like a Persian ca¢. In all 
my collection I have few vases of such 
peculiar beauty and interest. Howshould 
you replace it?” 

“Now, daddy dear,” Eva interrupted 
him brightly, ** how do you know but what 
Captain Lassen has a whole museum full 
of vases?” 

She was sorry they should have plunged 
directly into the subject of the breakage, 
but since the chance of leading gently up 
to it was denied her, she adroitly intro- 
duced, without further delay, a reference 
to Lassen’s possible possession of similar 
treasures. ‘“ Naval men,” she continued, 
“so often pick up pretty things on their 
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voyages, and Captain Lassen was telling 
me just now that he had been to nearly all 
the Eastern ports.” 

“ That is exactly what I was about to 
say, madam,” observed the captain, mak- 
ing ber acourteous bow. “ I have, stowed 
away in a trunk, a quantity of Eastern 
pottery, picked up in a careless, haphaz- 
ard fashion in Egypt, India, Japan, and 
Arabia.” 

“ Rubbish can be picked up anywhere, 
growled Ephraim, regarding Lassen, nev- 
ertheless, with a not disrespectful curi- 
Osity. 

*Candidly,” said Lassen, “I am not 
sufficiently learned in these matters to 
know the worth of what I have. But 
certainly the vase I broke was of the same 
ware as two in my possession, which | 
bought at a bazaar in Alexandria. It 
would give me great pleasure if you would 
accept them in lieu of that injured by 
me.” 

“IT could accept nothing as a gift,” said 
Ephraim. 

“Of course not,” Eva broke in laugh- 
ing, * but my father means, Captain Las- 
sen, that he would dearly like to be the 
purchaser of what you have stowed away 
in that trunk.” 

“ That entirely depends,” said Ephraim, 
still rather curtly, ‘on what I think of it 
when I see it.” 

After a little further conversation, in 
the course of which Ephraim’s manner 
perceptibly softened, it was arranged that 
he should pay a visit to the boarding- 
house next day. 

“If I’m unable to come,” he added — 
“you see I’m an older man than you are, 
and there are times when I| can’t get out 
of my chair — perhaps you might happen 
to be coming round my way to see my 
sister? And perhaps in that case you 
wouldn't mind bringing those Persian 
vases with you.” 

The smile on Eva’s face at this moment 
was delightful to see; soit was when aiter 
tea her father and Lassen went amicably 
off together. 

Next day Ephraim paid the promised 
visit to Mrs. Allen’s, and being highly 
satisfied with his inspection of Lassen’s 
pottery and porcelain, made a good offer 
for the Persian vases, * to begin with,” as 
he said, and invited the captain home with 
him to tea. 

Euphemia’s wonder and delight when 
from the window of her lonely sitting- 
room she saw the two men approaching 
together, may readily be imagined, as may 
also the flood of talk poured out by her to 


” 





Lassen when, somewhat later than usual, 
Ephraim retired down-stairs to the work- 
room. 

The little woman was childishly happy, 
and from this time forward she and 
Ephraim gradually settled down comfort- 
ably together. She respected his liking 
for solitude ; he no longer objected to her 
friends; and these two important conces- 
sions made, the trifling disagreements of 
daily life seemed either to cease to exist, 
or at least to become easily tolerable. 
Captain Lassen came oftener than ever to 
play draughts with the little old maiden 
lady, and sometimes Ephraim would actu- 
ally leave his armchair down-stairs to 
stand behind her and advise her how to 
play. Then, indeed, ber cup of content 
was full. H. L. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SINAIL. 

BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, AUTHOR OF “UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” “A LADY’S 
RIDE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” ETC, 

I, 


IT was a striking change from the jab- 
ber and clatter of the Cairene streets to 
the silence and decay of Suez, and from 
the green fields and redundant crops of 
the Nile valley to the yellow sands of the 
desert, and the intensely blue waters of 
the sea misnamed Red. From the bal- 
cony of the P. and O. hotel I looked on 
the golden sands which lie heaped up 
against the walls of Suez, on the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Suez, just crisped 
by the north wind, with their brilliant 
shallows and yellow sandbanks, and the 
violet channel which leads into the Suez 
Canal. Below the hotel two Arab boats 
were rising and falling on the tide. A 
few hours later, except where the violet 
tint denoted deeper water, the head of the 
gulf was in most places only knee-deep. 
Not far from this spot, at all events, the 
host of Israel encamped, and it was rea- 
sonably supposed by Pharaoh that “the 
wilderness had shut them in.” For their 
encampment lay between the high range 
of the barren African hills and the barrier 
of these blue waters. It was the first 
time that I had stood on the actual track 
of Scripture history, and the prospect of 
a pilgrimage through the wilderness of 
the wanderings opened gloriously before 
me, dignifying even the commonplace 
preparations for the desert journey. 

On my first visit to Suez I had ascer- 
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tained that the journey to Sinai and back | sisted chiefly in the risk of my being de- 


might be accomplished by a lady alone 
without any real risk; and the director of 
the P. and O. hotel, and Mr. Andrews, 
the P. and O. superintendent, had so 
kindly furthered my wishes that when I 
returned I found that Sheykh Barak, four 
camels, four Bedouin Arabs, and one Arab 
servant for myself were already engaged, 
and that I was to start on the following 
evening. My reason for taking a servant 
only and not a dragoman was that I pre- 
ferred freedom both as to my equipments 
and manner of proceeding ex vouze; and 
Hassan, the servant, besides knowing a 
very little English, was quiet and fairly 
trustworthy. I took one baggage camel, 
a riding camel for myself, one for my ser- 
vant, and one for the sheykh. I hireda 
large tent for myself and a small one for 
Hassan; a mattress, blankets, and cook- 
ing utensils were lent me at the hotel, and 
as a luxury I took a folding chair. Dis- 
regarding the suggestions of Murray’s 
handbook, I reduced my stores to a mini- 
mum, taking only two tins of condensed 
milk, two of cocoa and milk, some raisins, 
some flour, a pot of raspberry jam, some 
rice, and some Liebig’s extract of meat, 
having found by considerable experience 
that such diet is amply sufficient for the 
support of the strength while leading an 
open-air life. A white umbrella, a wash- 
ing-basin, a goatskin filled with Nile wa. 
ter, a lamp, and a canvas roll containing 
clothing completed my equipment, and | 
lacked nothing. My books were a Bible, 
Murray’s handbook, and * The Imitation 
of Christ;” and, in case of need, I took 
some brandy and a few simple medicines. 
Sheykh Barak signed a contract, arrang- 
ing for my journey to Sinai and back and 
my safe conduct, the route being only 
partially specified. Eighteen days were 
allowed for the journey, including a halt 
of four days at Sinai. The contract stip- 
ulated for tobacco and coffee for the Be- 
daween, and the hire of the four camels 
and the escort came to £16. The whole 
cost of the expedition, including back- 
sheesh, was £28. It might have been 
somewhat less with a dragoman, but I 
had the advantage of being my own mis- 
tress. Eight sbeykhs of the Towarah 
Arabs have arranged to undertake the 


escort of travellers in turn, so that the|in the desert. 





tained on my return in the quarantine 
camp in the unsavory company of the 
Mecca pilgrims; and I may say here that 
my journey was accomplished without one 
alarming incident. 


Ain Musa, April 7, 1879. 

This is truly delightful. Early this 
morning the sultry weather changed. The 
wind was and is north; and the shaded 
thermometer, which yesterday stood at 
gt° in the shade, to-day only reached 72°. 
Yesterday evening and this morning were 
spent in making my final preparations, 
and in getting the food, etc., reduced to a 
minimum, At 2.30 P.M. the Sheykh Ba- 
rak, Hassan, my servant, three gentlemen 
connected with the P. and O. Company 
who have kindly undertaken to see me 
safely started on my journey to-morrow, 
and I, left Suez in a large Arab sail- 
ing-boat with all my “gear” on board. 
Blithely it sped over the rippled waters 
of turquoise blue, its great red sail nearly 
crimson in the sunlight; blithely the blue 
waters laved their golden margins — so 
blithe and beautiful it all was that I for- 
got that the “waste howling wilderness ” 
stretched almost infinitely in all direc- 
tions. There, on the right, were the high 
hills of Africa, red and orange, fiery and 
blasted-looking; and on the left rose- 
colored ranges, with violet shadows in 
their clefts, all outlines sharp, distance 
obliterated. It was glorious; and the 
keen, life-giving air helped me to intense 
enjoyment of it. Depositing the gentle- 
men on the Asiatic side, we sailed for 
nearly two hours down the gulf, and then 
moored at arude pier, where a boat was 
discharging goaiskins full of water, look- 
ing like drowned and swollen pigs, and 
two camels were being loaded with the 
same. 

Leaving Hassan to the slow process of 
getting the baggage under way, I walked 
the two miles to the Wells of Moses alone. 
The first strange sight that I saw was 
four camels being driven at a lumbering 
canter down the narrow pier. ‘These were 
my “travelling equipage,” and I looked 
at them with dismay, for being so lean 
and bodiless, they looked as high as ele- 


| phants, and there are no scaling-ladders 


The Wells of Moses lay 


unseemly strifes which used to be the| straight ahead, visible for many miles by 
worry of travellers are now at an end,| the biackness of their palm and tamarisk 


and no journey is safer than the one| groves against the golden sand. 
The British consul, | golden indeed when I landed, but long 


through the desert. 


It was 


with official caution, dissuaded me from | before the walk was ended it was crim- 
going alone, but even his objection con-|soned by the sinking sun, and so were 
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the. swelling sandhills and the broken 
ranges beyond them, while the very air 
was rosy. The bold hills of Africa glowed 
like incandescent rubies beyond the bright 
blue water; while Suez, faintly seen at 
the head of the gulf, suggested human 


life. The air was intoxicating, and purity 
itself. Physical life even was “ worth liv- 
ing.” When I was about a mile from 


Ain Musa, I saw that a large Arab cara- 
van, with a number of armed Bedaween, 
was encamped round the wells, so I sat 
on a stone and waited for my escort. 

The beauty of the sunset increased. 
could not help standing up now and then 
for the almost childish pleasure of seeing 
my long shadow lie in purple on the crim- 
soning sand. I had thought that in many 
lands I had seen every effect that sun and 
atmosphere could produce, and that the 
sunset over the Libyan Desert, seen from 
the mosque of Mahomet Ali, had ex- 
hausted the last possibilities of novelty; 
but nature has no end of surprises, and 
this sunset by the Gulf of Suez differed 
from all others. The historical atmo- 
sphere is altogether new likewise. It is 
no longer that of magnificent but semi- 
barbaric kings who now “lie in glory, 
every one in his own house,” of a power 
and grandeur which have hardly left a 
trace upon the world of today, except in 
tombs and their contents, but of a pure 
theocracy ruled by Him “who liveth and 
abideth forever.” I. is of him and his 
purposes that these u:sert sands are elo- 
quent. And how real the Pentateuch has 
already become! These swarthy Beda- 
ween, with their untamed walk and ex- 
pression, their wild look of freedom, their 
high foreheads and hawk-like noses, are 
the children of “our father Abraham,” 
and Sarah’s entreaty to him, * Cast out the 
bondwoman and her son,” might have 
been spoken in yonder tent. 

1 have no special interest in the vexed 
question of the actual localities occupied 
by the Israelites throughout the forty 
years, and have no bias towards any one 
of the rival crossings of the Red Sea, but 
it was most fascinating to sit on the crim- 
soned sands and be perfectly sure that 
either somewhat higher up or lower down 
the pillar of fre guided the host of Israel 
from the land of bondage to the freedom 
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the sandy shoals to the north in front of 
modern Suez, I knew that there could be 
no mistake that Moses led forth the twelve 
tribes from the green Nile valley and the 
stately cities of Egypt, past the * Mount 
of Deliverance ” and across the Red Sea, 
to this level desert, where the taskmaster 
could reach no more, and that on Gebel 
Attaka they looked by just such a moon- 
light as this on the night of the “heaping 
of the waters.” To how many travellers 
have the same reflections occurred in the 
same place, and yet they come with all the 
magic of novelty to me! 


April 8. 

My large tent was soon pitched on the 
rolling sands near the seventeen wells, 
surrounded by date-palms and tamarisks, 
which are called the Wells of Moses. A 
fire was made, the camels and the Beda- 
ween lay down round it, and I dined with 
the three gentlemen in a sort of caravan- 
sera, an Arab room full of sacks, dirt, and 
fleas. Our meal, eaten by the light of one 
guttering candle, was not appetizing, but 
the desert air is there. As I crossed the 
sand to my tent the moon was shining 
brilliantly through the palms and silvering 
the sands, and the red firelight lighted up 
the swarthy faces of the Ishmaelites and 
the uncouth forms of the camels with all 
their heaps of gear, the whole grouped 
with the inevitable picturesqueness of the 
East. I find my tent very comfortable, 
and slept all night, in spite of the severe 
cold; but the shiverings which came on 
in Cairo, with nausea and curious pains, 
though modified, still continue, though 
my friends assure me that I shall lose 
them in the pure desert air. 

Ain Hawarah (Marah).— This is my 
third night in the desert, and I am sitting 
in my “ tent door in the cool of the day” 
—or what should be so, for the sun has 
sunk behind the African hills. The air, 
however, is close and hot, and I am over- 
come with fatigue. 1] rose before daylight 
at Ain Musa. The sunrise was scarcely 
less beautiful than the sunset. I went 
round what is in fact an oasis — tanks of 
brackish and unclean-looking water, sur- 
rounded by a number of small and shaggy 
date-palms, enclosed by some ruinous 
fences and walls, which give shelter to a 





of the desert. As I looked across to the | 
magnificent range of the Gebel Attaka| 
(now looming darkly in the moonlight), | 
with the wide opening of the traditional | 
exodus, the broad, blue sea of the tradi-! 
tional passage, with the traditional landing 
almost on the spot where I landed, and to 


few people who take care of the trees. 
Ly eight the tent and baggage were on 
the baggage-camel, and, sending the ani- 
mals on, my friends and I walked for the 
first two miles; and, on overtaking the 


| camels, they returned to Suez, and | began 


my solitary pilgrimage. My beast is a 
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saddle-camel, quite young, and not com- 
pletely broken; it occasionally shies, and 
for a few yards afterwards breaks into an 
agonizing trot. It does not lie quiet while 
I mount it, but two or three times, just as 
I have been getting on, it has jumped up 
with an angry roar, and has taken the 
combined effort of several Bedaween to 
make it lie down and keep down. I have 
now travelled on  saddle-horses, pack- 
horses, mules, asses, cows, elephants, and 
a camel; and, though the fatigue of sitting 
ten hours daily on a camel’s back is very 
great, and its slow, swinging gait is weari- 
some and painful to the muscles, it is not 
nearly so bad as I expected — not worse, 
I think, than an elephant, and not so bad 
as a Japanese pack-horse. I amriding on 
the ordinary pack-saddle, which rests on 
the top of the hump. On either side are 
attached two large goat’s-hair sacks, full 
of maize, Arab clothing, etc. Then there 
are some cushions, a cooler of water, my 
travelling-bag, umbrella, etc., so that there 
is a tolerably flat and cushioned level over 
three feet wide on which I can change my 
position; for part of the day I sit with my 
feet over the front of the saddle, supported 
by two rope loops, and at times change 
and sit altogether in the middle of the 
erection or with my feet over the side. A 
Bedaween leads the beast with a rope, and 
it strides on hour after hour at the rate of 
two miles an hour. 

The routine is invariable. At 7.30 A.M. 
Hassan brings me a pint of water for 
washing. At eight I go outside my tent, 
pitch my folding chair, and take my break- 
fast, which consists of a cup of chocolate 
with condensed milk and a bowl of rice. 
While I eat the tent is folded up and the 
baggage-camel is loaded, roaring horribly 
all the time, and turning his long neck 
from side to side as if he were appealing 
from injustice. Sheykh Barak, kke his 
kinsmen, has been down to “ buy corn in 
Egypt,” and his camel likewise carries a 
load. When all the burdens have been 
adjusted, a process which involves much 
shouting and apparent quarrelling, the 
camels are driven off, and I usually walk 
as far as I can to lessen the tedium of the 
day. The rolling sands of the Libyan 
Desert, with their ankle-deep toil, have 
no place here. 

All this region looks like the level beach 
of asea. The Red Sea must have covered 
it at one time. It is hard sand and gravel, 
and as easy to walk upon as a gravel walk. 


When I can walk no farther my camel, | 


with much difficulty and many objurga- 
tions, is made to liedown. Hassan stands 
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at one side and the sheykh on the other, 
and with Hassan’s help I attempt to take 
a flying leap into the middle of the saddle. 
Sometimes this is successful the first 
time, and if it is Hassan puts an arm in 
front of me and the sheykh puts an arm 
behind me, and the dreaded moment ar- 
rives, which I am more cowardly about 
each time. The camel, with a jerk which 
might dislocate one’s neck, jumps on his 
knees, nearly throwing me backwards, 
then another violent jerk brings him to 
his haunches, and would throw me over 
his head but for Hassan’s arm, then the 
forward movement is arrested by another 
jerk which sets him on his four legs and 
leaves me breathless on the lofty eleva- 
tion of his hump. This process is re- 
versed as one dismounts, and is repeated 
six times daily! But things are not always 
so comparatively smooth, for just as I am 
prepared to spring the brute makes a 
snarling lunge with his teeth either at me 
or his driver, or just as I am half up jerks 
himself up on his four legs and the whole 
process has to be gone over again. Yes- 
terday I had just touched the saddle when 
by a rapid movement he threw me off 
sidewise, and this morning jerking him- 
self up before I had clutched firm hold 
of the saddle he threw me over his shoul- 
ders and bruised me a good deal. After 
being mounted the caravan straggles in 
single file, Hassan bringing up the rear, 
my camel being led, and then for four or 
five hours we crawl over the burning, 
glaring sand. I now understand what is 
meant by “ As a hireling earnestly desir- 
eth the shadow.” At 8.30 A.M. the shadow 
of my driver is fully eight feet long, and 
as the morning wears by it shortens to 
something a little over two feet; then I 
know that noon has come. The camels 
halt, and if there be a rock which casts a 
shadow Hassan lays a blanket in the 
shade for me, and while the Bedaween 
smoke and sleep for an hour, I read the 
Scripture account of the wanderings, and 
lunch on a cluster of raisins. I am learn- 
ing a deep sympathy with the Israelites, 
and their unbelief and murmurings be- 
come more intelligible as the days go by. 
How terrible must have betn the trudge 
through this “ waste howling wilderness,’ 
how bitter the regrets for the green valley 
of the Nile, how weary the barren sands, 
how terrible the burning heat! Better 
than all do I understand the simile, * the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
To-day on the parched plain no rock was 
found to give shelter in the heat of noon. 
There was but a big stone about two feet 
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high, under the lee of which the Arabs 
scraped a big hole into which I crawled, 
and Jay down screened by a blanket laid 
over my double umbrella. The sand was 
burning even through my clothing. 

After this halt the baggage-camel and 
the sheykh start early, so that I may find 
my tent pitched when I arrive at the 
camping ground, and I, with Hassan and 
my driver, follow. Then come five ex- 
hausting hours over the blinding burning 
sand, and oh! how eagerly I watch the 
driver’s lengthening shadow growing, 
growing, growing, till it slants surely 
twenty feet across the sand, and then in 
the distance I see my white tent, and 
soon the day’s toils are done. The cam- 
els are turned loose for a short time to 
browse upon such scanty herbage as ex- 
ists — grey and bitter — some species of 
artemisia, the tamarisk, and the acacia. 
The Bedaween make a fire of the dried 
camel’s-dung which they have picked up 
on the way, to which is added a little char- 
coal which they have brought from Egypt, 
at which they boil their coffee and roast 
their maize; and I take my supper, which 
consists uniformly of a cup of Liebig’s 
extract and a basin of stirabout with a 
little raspberry jam. The camels are then 
brought in and made to lie round the fire, 
looking like * wrecked ships.”” The Arabs 
talk and smoke, then putting on their 
goat’s-hair cloaks, lie down to sleep out- 
side their camels; Hassan retires into his 
small bell tent, out of which his feet pro- 
trude; and by the time that it is quite 
dark the camp is quiet, till the grunting 
and roaring of the camels at daybreak 
awake me. 

I find these Bedaween very inoffensive. 
Hassan is a city Arab, a tall, fine-looking 
man, with the harassed melancholy look 
which seems habitual to his race. He 
dresses well in a white garment, with a 
colored silk girdle, over which he wears a 
burnouse, and his turban is of striped 
yellow silk. He knows hardly any En- 
glish, but attends on me well, and things 
go very smoothly. Sheykh Barak is a 
handsome young man, with truly Ishmael- 
itish features and the look of scorn which 
these desert rangers wear. He makes 
a courteous salutation morning and even- 
ing, and helps me to mount and dismount ; 
as he strides over the sand with his long, 
elastic stride, his “loins girded” and his 
matchlock gun slung behind, he looks a 
true son of the desert— born to a her- 
itage of freedom. The other Bedaween 
are swarthy, lean, wiry men, about the 





for instance, they never hang about my 
tent or stare at me. Each man is dressed 
in a single, girdled cotton garment, which 
has once been white, a whitish turban, 
and a pair of hide sandals. These men 
are so lean that if their arms and the 
calves of their legs were not muscular one 
would call them emaciated. They never 
wash —regarding ablutions as a sinful 
waste of a scarce gift of Allah —and their 
shining skins have a whitish scale upon 
them in consequence. Their persons, 
their clothing, and their gear swarm with 
vermin, and their chief occupation during 
the noonday halt is the solemn search for 
these. The goat’s-hair sacks which are 
en my camel contain some of their cloth- 
ing, and my sufferings from the vermin 
which seize upon me soon after I have 
mounted are indescribable. The irritation 
produces fever. These Arabs, though 
Mohammedans, never apparently say any 
prayers —atall events they do not observe 
the hours of prayer. They have many 
traditions concerning places in the desert 
in connection with the heroes of Hebrew 
history, and have a great reverence for 
Moses and Aaron. And these are the 
children of Abraham! 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
SMALL TALK AND STATESMEN.* 


IT is not because they resemble each 
other either in literary merit or in histori- 
cal importance that Lord Malmesbury’s 
“Memoirs” and Mr. Greville’s “ Jour- 
nals ” may conveniently be placed side by 
side on the present occasion. It is indeed 
difficult to conceive of two books dealing 
with facts and circumstances of essentially 
the same kind more conspicuously dissim- 
ilar both in substance and in style. Lord 
Malmesbury’s narrative becomes more full 
just where Mr. Greville’s narrative alto- 
gether breaks off, and is continued from 
that period down to our own day. With 
the tone of Lord Malmesbury’s * Me- 
moirs,” there is no fault to find. Hesays 
what he has to say in the spirit of a con- 
siderate and amiable gentleman. He is 
as free from malice as he is from wit ; and 
never dissatisfied with himself, he is inva- 
riably tolerant of the rest of the world. 
On the other hand his pages are frequently 


* The Greville Memoirs (second part): deing a 


Fournal of the Reign of Queen Victoria from: 1837 to 
1852. Bythe late Charles Cavendish F. Grevilie, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. (3 vols. Longmans) J/emoirs 


of an ex-Minister. By the Earl of Maimesbury. (2 


middle height, quiet and well-behaved, as, | vols. Longmans.) 
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dull, and, as a rule, they do not atone for 
their lack of vivacity by the value or 
novelty of the information they supply. 
Although Lord Malmesbury has been a 
member of three Cabinets, his conclu- 
sions, whether on men or society, are 
rarely very striking or profound. It is 
true that it used to be said of him, and not 
by his political opponents alone, that he 
was never less in place than when in place. 
But one might have imagined that his 
long and habitual association with some 
at any rate of his former colleagues would 
have had a visible effect in endowing him 
with a fair amount of the second-hand 
wisdom which women in particular often 
acquire from the men they are thrown 
with, and which in their case passes well 
enough for wisdom itself. In one respect, 
however, it must in justice be allowed 
that Lord Malmesbury displays a certain 
amount of humor. He pretends to take 
himself in earnest as a statesman, It is 
possible, no doubt, that this may be merely 
a delusion on his part; but some of his 
readers will prefer to accept it as a joke. 
Lord Malmesbury attributes his appoint- 
ment as foreign secretary to the influence 
of the stars, and in the days when people 
believed in judicial astrology this no doubt 
would have been received as'a sufficient 
explanation of something otherwise unac 
countable. But the story once current of 
this extraordinary event is that when the 
late Lord Derby was in process of forming 
his first administration he accidentally 
met Lord Malmesbury in the street, and 
asking him half in earnest and half in jest 
to whom he thought the department of 
foreign affairs would best be entrusted, 
received the unexpected and embarrassing 
reply that he himself would take it. In 
the face of Lord Malmesbury’s own very 
different account of the matter the truth 


of the anecdote cannot be insisted on. It, 


is, however, a problem of no great:moment, 
and will not affect Lord Malmesbury’s 
reputation with those * gentle historians ” 
at least who, according to Burke, * judge 
of every man’s capacity for office by the 
offices he has filled, and the more offices 
the more ability.” 

Before Lord Derby had invited Lord 
Malmesbury to become foreign secretary 
—a circumstance which Lord Malmes- 
bury himself can be pardoned for not 
mentioning —he had applied to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who refused. It 
is not too much to say that Lord Malmes- 
bury would never have been able to carry 
on the affairs of the Foreign Office even 





he enjoyed the invaluable assistance and 
instruction of Lord Cowley. Many in- 
convenient questions were not put to the 
foreign secretary in the House of Lords 
because of the inquirer’s regard for our 
minister at Paris; many more were suc- 
cessfully answered by the foreign secre- 
tary because Lord Cowley had previously 
communicated with him on the subject. 

Still, on turning to Mr. Greville’s * Jour- 
nals,” after wading through Lord Malmes- 
bury’s “ Memoirs,” it may be asked why 
it was not so ordered that Lord Malmes- 
bury should have been clerk of the Council 
and Mr. Greville successively secretary 
of state and lord privy seal. In the re- 
spectable routine of the Council office 
Lord Malmesbury, but for his rank and 
wealth, would have been furnished with 
a sphere of action exactly fitted for the 
exercise of his talents, while in the Cabinet 
Mr. Greville might have found an appro- 
priate field for the practical development 
of his great and varied intellectual gifts. 
It is not too much to say that the publica- 
tion of the earlier portion of Mr. Greville’s 
Journals ” created in the public mind, if 
not an entirely false, at all events a dis- 
torted and insufficient conception of his 
real character and powers. When this 
instalment appeared ten or eleven years 
ago it took the world by surprise. People 
were then unaccustomed to see the gossip 
and scandals of “society” in print. Noth- 
ing of the same sort had been presented 
to their notice since Horace Walpole and 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. At the latest it 
was the contemporaries of their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers who were the 
subjects of the anecdotes with which they 
were familiar. Mr. Greville introduced 
them to the inner life of personages whom 
many of them had known themselves, and 
of whom almost all had heard from others 
who had known them. What was in effect 
a new dish was offered to his readers, and 
the vast majority fed upon it so greedily 
that they forgot the additional elements 
of the repast with which he supplied them. 
It was his gossip and scandal which they 
remembered, while by all but a select few 
the more solid and in every way more 
valuable parts of his work were either 
only slightly noticed or totally ignored. 

In the course of the last decade circum- 
stances have tended very much to moder- 
ate the popular craving for gossip and 
scandal. In the interval which has elapsed 
since the publication of the first and sec- 
ond instalments of Mr. Greville’s “ Jour- 
nals,” the opinion has gained ground and 
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something better than an accomplished 
and entertaining flaneur. No doubt he 
was pre-eminently a man of news and 
conversation, as he was also a man of 
pleasure and of sport. But it is equally 
certain that he was as keen and shrewd 
an observer of public as he was of private 
life, that he was as good a judge of man 
kind as he was of horseflesh, and that 
notwithstanding the society in which he 
largely lived there were in him depths of 
seriousness and sagacity of the existence 
of which while he was yet with them even 
his intimate friends may have been una- 
ware. His frequent lamentations over his 
wasted time and neglected opportunities 
appear to be something far more pathetic 
than the complaints of peevishness or 
eunut. It cannot be questioned that Mr. 
Greville was in every respect an abler 
man than his cousin, Lord George Ben- 
tinck. His judgment was sounder, his 
knowledge was wider and deeper, his con- 
nections were equally influential, and his 
attachment to the turf was not more mod. 
erate and notorious. Yet it is certain 
that if Lord George Bentinck had lived 
he would have been prime minister, while 
the position of clerk to the Council was 
that to which, by the interest of his fam- 
ily, Mr. Greville was relegated in early 
life, and beyond which his ambition was 
never permitted to aspire. If a political 
career had been opened to him, the world 
would not have long been in doubt as to 
whether Westminster or Mayfair was the 
stage on which he was best qualified to 
to shine. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more fitted to cramp the energies 
and dwarf the intellect of a young man 
than an easy and lucrative official post. 
What would Lord Beaconsfield, or Lord 
Melbourne, or Lord Derby have been if 
by any chance he could have been made 
clerk of the Council at two or three and 
twenty? Assuredly the first would not 
have been less of a saunterer, the second 
would not have been less of an idler, and 
the third would not have been less of a 
turfite than Mr. Greville. But of these 
three prime ministers who can doubt that 
the writings of Lord Beaconsfield alone 
would have equalled his in excellence, 
acuteness, and vigor. 

In one sense, however, Mr. Greville 
could not have been more fortunately and 
appropriately situated than he actually 
was. It was from the combined advan- 
tages of his birth and his official occupa- 
tion that he derived the means of compil- 
ing the record of his own times on which 
his fame is founded not less surely and 
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lastingly than that of Pepys or Boswell. 
As a man of society he was enabled to 
know all the men and women of his day 
whom anybody could care to know or to 
know about. As the clerk of the Privy 
Council, although he was precluded from 
making history himself, he was brought 
into contact with everybody who was en- 
gaged in making history around him. 
While he was still a young man, the peo- 
ple of the court and the people of fashion 
received the larger share of his attention. 
When he became older and wiser they 
were gradually superseded in his regard 
by the peopie of affairs. In this respect 
his “ Journal” under the reign of Queen 
Victoria contrasts very favorably with his 
* Journal” under the reign of George IV. 
and William 1V. It is far less of a chro- 
nigue scandaleuse, and far more of a mé- 
moire pour servir & Uhistoire. In his 
earlier volumes his political criticisms 
were always forcible and to the point. 
But they were not unfrequently hasty and 
inconsiderate. 

In the present volumes Mr. Greville 
has been more careful in forming and 
more cautious in expressing his opinions 
of contemporary politicians and states- 
men. He has consequently had less oc- 
casion to modify by means of notes sug- 
gested by subsequent experience the often 
unmerited severity of his original text. 
But it must be allowed that the general 
tendency of his mind was to disparage 
rather than to appreciate the claims of 
rising talent and unrecognized superior- 
ity. The few allusions which he makes 
to Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, 
although both had been or were Cabinet 
ministers when he refers to them, indi- 
cate no suspicion that they would ever 
attain to the eminence that they were des- 
tined to achieve. Both of them were in 
the eyes of Mr. Greville, as they were in 
those of his contemporaries generally, 
quite inconsiderable personages. When- 
ever Dizzy — political nicknames are usu- 
ally ominous of success, for they are at 
least an evidence of notoriety —is men- 
tioned, it is in words which echo the cur- 
rent derision and suspicion of the day. 
It never seems to have occurred to Mr, 
Greville that a man who had not been at 
once crushed by the enormous weight of 
ridicule and obloquy heaped on him, but 
who, though assailed on all sides with 
hatred or contempt, contrived to fill year 
by year a larger and larger space in the 
notice of the public was certain sooner or 
later to make a great position for himself. 

The leading statesmen of the period 
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covered by Mr. Greville’s journal from 
1837 to 1852 were six in number. Three 
of them died while it was being written, 
and three survived the date at which it 
comes to an end. All of them were prime 
ministers. One of them, the Duke of 
Wellington, seven years before 1837; four 
of them—Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Russell, and Lord Derby — 
between 1837 and 1852; and another of 
them, Lord Palmerston, three years after 
1852. With each Mr. Greville was per- 
sonally acquainted, and with two at least 
he was on terms of intimacy. The Duke 
of Wellington was a disciple of the “stern 
and unbending” school of Toryism which 
was finally extinguished by the three great 
surrenders of Catholic emancipation, Par- 
liamentary reform, and free trade. It was 
not the Toryism of Pitt, who was the 
advocate of Catholic emancipation, had 
conceded the principle of Parliamentary 
reform, and was too sound an economist 
to make it at all likely that he would have 
been opposed to free trade. It was the 
Toryism of Liverpool and Castlereagh. 
It consisted of the twofold conviction, first 
that the constitution in Church and State 
exactly as it then existed was the perfec- 
tion of public reason, and secondly, that 
the Treaty of Vienna had effected a final 
and unalterable settlement of the Euro- 
pean system. To the articles of this nar- 
row creed Wellington adhered as firmly, 
and as unreservedly, as if they had been 
articles of religion or of war. It appeared 
to him to be “his duty” to believe in 
them, and “his duty” to maintain them. 
The wishes of the people, whether at home 
or abroad, who happened to be affected by 
them entered at one time as little into his 
consideration as the wishes of the rank 
and file of his armies when he was plan- 
ning his campaigns. It did not seem to 
him that the first were any better judges 
of the measures taken for their welfare 
than the second would have been of the 
measures taken for their safety. In his 
view policy, like strategy, was the busi- 
ness of those who command and not of 
those who are bound to obey. He was 
not ignorant of the state of popular feel- 
ing either in this country or on the Conti- 
nent. But it did not occur to him that 
popular feeling was a thing to which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, it was neces- 
sary to pay the slightest attention. No 
doubt the duke’s political temper was in 
large measure due to his military training 
and experience. Lord Beaconsfield, in a 
well-known passage in * Coningsby,” at- 
tributes it almost entirely to them. In 
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this conclusion Mr. Greville coincides. 
But it should not be forgotten that Wel- 
lington was an Irishman, and by birth and 
sympathy an Irishman of the dominant 
minority. Moreover his earliest political 
employment had been as secretary to the 
lord lieutenant, in some, at any rate, of 
the darkest days of Protestant ascend- 
ancy. 

His military habits naturally gave color 
to his character. From the tone in which 
it was once customary to speak of him, 
one might imagine that his campaigns had 
affected his mind in much the same way 
that the siege of Namur had influenced 
Uncle Toby’s, or that he was a sort of 
General Borum, with a pistol instead of a 
snuffbox in his pocket, ever and anon 
refreshing himself with the smell of pow- 
der or its discharge. It used to be as- 
serted that his military genius had been 
developed at the expense of all his other 
intellectual powers. Even his colleagues 
are represented as conducting themselves 
towards him as if they were constantly 
running the risk of a trial by court-martial. 
But after all, the duke’s character does 
not appear to have been influenced by his 
profession in any greater degree than that 
of most lord chancellors and most arch- 
bishops is by their career as lawyers or 
clergymen. He was,as Mr. Greville says, 
by nature * hard ;” he had “no tenderness 
in his disposition,” he was not “an amiable 
man.” With such defects, whether he 
had been or had not been a soldier, he 
could never have secured the affection, as 
distinguished from the respect, of his fol- 
lowers; and if he had entertained the 
most advanced opinions, he would still 
have been almost as far as he actually was 
from fulfilling the idea of a popular leader. 
It is however a mistake to suppose that 
he was so self-willed as to be incapable 
of listening to reason, and seeing when 
events had become too strong for him. 
When, on the retirement of Lord Liver- 
pool, he refused to join the Canning 
administration, there is no ground for 
supposing that he was actuated by per- 
sonal hostility to Canning, or that he was 
insincere in his opposition to Catholic 
emancipation. He has been frequently 
accused of an unworthy jealousy of Can- 
ning, and of having repudiated his ad- 
vances because he wanted the premiership 
himself. There is good reason for believ- 
ing that this was not the case. But even 
if the duke had held that he rather than 
Canning should have been entrusted with 
the formation of the administration, there 
would have been nothing discreditable or 
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extraordinary in the belief. They sever- 
ally represented the two sections of the 
late government and the Tory party, the 
one determined to resist, and the other 
ready to concede, the Catholic claims. 
Canning was the most accomplished 
statesman of the day, and had in so many 
words asserted his right to the premier- 
ship by inheritance as the political heir of 
Pitt. Wellington was equally the most 
distinguished subject in the empire. As 
Mr. Greville says, he was everywhere 
treated almost as a royal personage. He 
held undisputed sway in the House of 
Lords, and at that time the House of Lords 
controlled the House of Commons. There 
would thus have been nothing wonderful 
if he had entertained the opinion that if 
he was to be minister at all he ought to be 
prime minister. But, as his later conduct 
proves, he was not moved by such con- 
siderations. Wellington, to quote Mr. 
Greville’s words, “ was utterly devoid of 
personal and selfish ambition, and there 
never was a man whose greatness was so 
thrust upon him.” Nor can the fact that 
on the death of Canning, in the course of 
a few months, he became prime minister 
and carried emancipation, affect any esti- 
mate of his conduct on the retirement of 
Lord Liverpool. It was his own famous 
maxim, that in “all circumstances the 
duty of a wise man is to choose the lesser 
of any two difficulties which beset him.” 
When he came into office, the Clare elec- 
tion had occurred, and it had not occurred 
when he refused to co-operate with Can- 
ning. Of the two difficulties which stared 
him in the face, emancipation or civil 
war, he chose the lesser. He did not 
relieve the Catholics from any sympathy 
with them, or because he had changed 
his opinion on the justice and policy of 
relieving them, but to prevent the appall- 
ing alternative of rebellion in Ireland, of 
which there had not, in his view, been 
any immediate prospect when he acted 
with the anti-Catholic division of Lord 
Liverpool’s late colleagues. In so doing, 
he virtually broke up his party and se- 
cured the speedy discomfiture of his gov- 
ernment. Resistance to Parliamentary 
reform, the Corn Laws, and the extension 
of the currency was useless for the pur- 
pose of calming the fears or quelling the 
anger of the strict Tories who had been 
aroused by the cry of “ The Church in 
danger.” When, therefore, the quarrel 
with Huskisson ensued and the Canning- 
ites were also alienated, an end was put 
to Wellington’s first and last premiership. 
But, to the time of his death, he alone 





commanded an authority scarcely inferior 
to that of the responsible head of the 
government. It is remarkable to observe 
from the entries in Mr. Greville’s journal, 
that as early as 1839, Wellington’s mental 
as well as his bodily condition appeared 
to be alarming to those who were in ha- 
bitual association with him. The “final 
stage ” of Marlborough and Swift seemed 
to them to be fast approaching, and the 
famous couplet is referred to by Mr. 
Greville himself and by Lyndhurst in the 
course of a few pages. In the next year, 
Mr. Greville describes the duke as ‘a 
broken man,” and mentions a seizure 
which he had in the House of Lords, 
whence he was carried home speechless 
to Apsley House. At the very time, 
however, that Mr. Greville was noting 
these melancholy symptoms, the duke was 
in correspondence with the king of Prus- 
sia, by whom he had been asked to take 
the command of the forces of the German 
Confederation in the event of a war with 
France, and to whom he replied, that 
with the queen’s permission he was quite 
ready to do so, since he “ felt as able as 
ever and as willing to command the king’s 
army against France.” It was, too, eight 
years after this that Wellington planned 
the masterly defence of London against 
the Chartists, a piece of strategy which 
was not by any means unworthy of his 
most vigorous days. On the whole, the 
world will concur in Mr. Greville’s final 
estimate of the Duke of Wellington, that 
he was not merely a very great man, but 
that he was the only great man in the 
true sense of the term who was living 
when he died. 

With Sir Robert Peel Mr. Greville de- 
scribes his acquaintance as “slight and 
superficial.” But on more than one occa- 
sion he appears to have been in confiden- 
tial if not direct communication with him. 
In the negotiations of 1839 which pre- 
ceded Peel’s attempt to form an adminis- 
tration and his discomfiture on the * bed- 
chamber question,” he acted as the infor- 
mal intermediary between the government 
and the opposition. But he expresses his 
satisfaction that, on this occasion, he saw 
Graham instead of Peel himself, “by 
whom,” he says, “I should have been 
met with acold austerity of manner which 
would have disconcerted me, and | should 
have most certainly quitted him mortified 
and disappointed, without having effected 
any good.” ‘Confound the fellow,” he 
writes a little later, “‘what a cold feeler 
and cautious stepper he is!” But he 
seems to have considered Lord John Rus: 
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sell, on whose behalf he was more particu- 
lariy acting, almost equally disagreeable. 
“Strange,” he adds, * that two leaders 
should make themselves so personally 
obnoxious as they do by their manners 
and behavior. Nevertheless, John Rus- 
sell, though frigid and forbidding to stran- 
gers, is a more amiable man with his 
friends; but the other has no friends.” 
In after years he refers to Peel again as 
“so cold, so reserved, and his ways so 
little winning and attractive that he cannot 
attach people to him personally.” But in 
summing up his characteristics after his 
death, Mr. Greville says that “ he was easy 
of access, courteous, and patient ;” more- 
over, that “those who approached him 
generally left him gratified by his affa 
bility.” The consensus of testimony from 
all quarters, however, is complete that 
there was in Peel’s manner an absence of 
warmth and charm which was not only re- 
pellent, but in a certain sense humiliating 
to those who came into contact with him. 
Sir James Hudson, who was William 
1V.’s secretary, and who posted night and 
day to Rome to summon Peel to England 
in 1834, used to relate, as an example of 
this, that Peel did not even ask him to 
have lunch with him when he arrived, 
after the fatigues of his long and hurried 
journey. How far the virulent animosity 
of his former supporters may have been 
attributable to his want of politeness and 
what they stigmatized as his want of prin- 
ciple, is a problem which it would be diffi- 
cult to solve. But it may be taken for 
granted that the ablest leader in the pro- 
tectionist revolt would have moderated 
the rancor of his attacks if he had not 
been treated with what appeared to be 
studied discourtesy by Peel, and if he 
could have hoped that Peel would have 
ever been induced to regard him as an eli- 
gible candidate for office. As it is, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Corn Law speeches have 
not done less in many quarters to create 
the current impression of Peel’s charac- 
ter, than the cartoons of Puzch to create 
the popular notion of Brougham’s coun- 
tenance. Both were extremely open to 
caricature, and both have been caricatured 
with great effect. 

It was Peel’s misfortune as a political 
chief that he had too much common sense 
and too much information to be at any 
time a thorough-going partisan. It was by 
the accident of birth more than anything 
else that he was originally connected with 
the Tories. Mr. Greville tells a story of 
the manner in which the first Sir Robert 
Peel secured the Irish secretaryship for 





his son, viz., by threatening Lord Liver- 
pool with his secession to the Whigs if he 
was not provided with high office at once. 
The anecdote is probably not true, but 
there is nothing impossible about it. With 
his “cool head and temperament” Peel 
could never have been an extreme poli- 
tician. He always perceived the differ- 
ence between abstract principle and prac- 
tical expediency. His political opinions 
were not articles of faith, but conclusions 
of reason. He saw that on all questions 
there was much to be said on both sides, 
and that it depended on surrounding cir- 
cumstances whether one side or the other 
had the best of the argument. He knew, 
to use his own words, that ‘what at one 
time is consistent with sound policy may 
be at another completely impolitic,” and it 
was his fate on many memorable occa- 
sions to illustrate the proposition by his 
own example. While he enjoyed the full 
confidence of those who acted with him, 
he first opposed and then supported the 
Catholic claims and the reform of the 
currency laws. It is, as we now know, 
a mere chance that he did not repeat the 
process in regard to Parliamentary reform. 
As early as 1820 he asked, in a remarka- 
ble letter to Mr. Croker, “‘ Can we resist — 
I mean not next session or the session 
after that— but can we resist for seven 
years reform in Parliament?” And an- 
swering in the negative, he continues, 
evidently with approval of the prospect he 
presents, to say that “if reform cannot 
be resisted, is it not more probable that 
Whigs and Tories will unite and carry 
through moderate reform than remain op- 
posed to each other?’”’? But even if this 
had been added to his numerous tergiver- 
sations, his grand apostasy would still 
have been the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Here he touched not only the sentiments 
but the pockets of the country gentlemen, 
and even Mr. Greville, who was himself a 
freetrader, affirms that if he had belonged 
to Peel’s party he should have felt “the 
same indignation and disgust” that they 
all did. It may well seem strange that 
the contemporaries of Peel, and Mr. Gre- 
ville among them, should have forgotten 
that long before the crisis came he had 
declared his adherence to the principle 
of free trade, and had treated the Corn 
Laws as an exception to its application, 
of which the expediency depended on cir- 
cumstances. In his memorable speech 
on the budget of 1842, he affirmed that 
“on the general principles of free trade 
there is now no great difference of opin- 
ion,” and that “all agree in the broad rule 
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that we should purchase in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest.” The 
League had made the prolonged mainte- 
nance of the Corn Laws in their integrity 
impossible in the years between 1842 and 
1845, and the question was between the 
sliding scale of the government, the fixed 
duty of the Whigs, and the total abolition 
of the repealers. The Irish famine de- 
termined the course of Peel; or, according 
to the Duke of Wellington, as quoted by 
Mr. Greville, * rotten potatoes did it all; 
they put Peel in his damned fright.” But 
in addition to “rotten potatoes” there 
came the “Edinburgh letter” of Lord 
John Russell, with its denunciation of the 
Corn Laws as “the blight of commerce, 
the bane of agriculture, the source of bit- 
ter divisions among classes, the cause of 
penury, fever, mortality, and crime among 
the people.” 

After this manifesto, the sliding scale 
or the fixed duty became impracticable, 
and the issue lay between the protection- 
ists and the repealers. What could Peel 
do under the circumstances more or better 
than he did do? Hesummoned a Cabinet 
council, the result of whose deliberations 
was that he resigned. Lord John Russell 
was sent for, and failed to form an admin- 
istration. Peel, therefore, had no alterna- 
tive but to resume office. He came back 
again with all his colleagues except Lord 
Stanley, whose place as colonial secretary 
was taken by Mr. Gladstone, and the Corn 
Laws were repealed. After Peel’s death, 
the Duke of Wellington declared in the 
House of Lords that one of his most 
marked characteristics was the love of 
truth, and that during his long connection 
with him he had never known him to de- 
viate from the strictest veracity. Such 
praise from such a quarter leads Mr. Gre- 
ville to suspect that * resentment and dis- 
appointment may have caused an unfair 
interpretation to be put upon his motives.” 
But with the great bulk of the people the 
motives of Peel were never in doubt. On 
the Catholic question the Tories made him 
the scapegoat of Weilington, because they 
were afraid openly to attack the duke him- 
self. But that did not interfere with the 
implicit reliance which they afterwards 
placed in him, more especially when, 
owing mainly to him, the Conservative 
reaction of 1841 secured for them a long 
tenure of power. On the question of free 
trade he was made, not the scapegoat, 
but the stepping-stone of Lord Beacons- 
field. It was only by trampling Peel un- 
der foot that Mr. Disraeli could hope to 
ascend to the Treasury bench. But with 
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the middle class, both upper and lower, 
the most intelligent as well as the most 
wealthy section of the community, he 
never forfeited his popularity, and their 
opinion of him was raised by his indepen- 
dence and disinterestedness. He was 
emphatically one of themselves, and pre- 
sented to their minds the embodiment of 
all their best and more distinctive quali- 
ties. He was a man of solid understand- 
ing, without a trace of extravagance in 
either his views or his actions. He was 
a financier to whose prudence and re- 
source they could look with the most 
implicit confidence. He was, as Mr. Gre- 
ville says he considered himself, “the 
minister of the nation, whose mission it 
was to redress the balance which mistaken 
measures or partial legislation had de- 
ranged, and to combine the interests of 
all classes in one homogeneous system, 
by which the prosperity and happiness of 
the whole commonwealth would be pro- 
moted.” His life was singularly deco- 
rous, and, in spite of his great wealth, his 
habits were simple and unostentatious. 
All this endeared him to the respectable 
classes, and gave him a unique place in 
their esteem. 

It would be difficult to discover a more 
striking contrast to Sir Robert Peel in 
many of these particulars than Lord Mel- 
bourne. Both had strong common sense. 
But the common sense of Melbourne bore 
a close resemblance to the cynical shrewd- 
ness of the man of the world, and was 
backed by a fund of humor of which Peel 
was entirely destitute. Peel was a pattern 
of orthodox and domestic propriety. Mel- 
bourne, although his theological reading 
was wide, had no settled convictions, and 
was always getting into notoriety about 
his own wife or the wife of somebody else. 
Peel was by nature a politician, a master 
of details and precedents, and never more 
at home than in the House of Commons, 
on which, when he spoke, as Lord Bea- 
consfield has testified, * he played as if it 
were an old fiddle.’”” Melbourne really 
detested politics, could bring himself only 
with difficulty to the examination of even 
great and important questions, and as a 
speaker in the House of Commons was a 
complete failure. Peel’s stiffness and 
want of cordiality seriously injured his 
prospects in public life. Melbourne’s 
charm of manner, his urbanity and kind- 
ness, were the main things which pre- 
vented his public life from being a series 
of disasters. Peel was a dourgeois Tory, 
Melbourne was an aristocratic Whig, and 
while the one, under the guidance of his 
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judgment, was always tending towards 
Liberalism, the other was in all his in- 
stincts, prejudices, and sympathies a Con- 
servative throughout his career. It is true 
that he was included in the small band of 
politicians to whom the name of Liberal 
was first applied. He deserted Grey and 
Althorp as Palmerston deserted Welling- 
ton and Peel, and enrolled himself under 
the leadership of Canning. Mr. Greville 
says he hated Parliamentary reform, al- 
though, as home secretary of the Grey 
administration, he supported it; while of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws his view was 
expressed to the queen, when he was sit- 
ting next to her at dinner at Windsor, with 
his usual vigor in the words, *“ Ma’am, it 
is a damned dishonest act.” It was his 
well-known divergence from the principles 
of Grey which led to his appointment as 
his successor in the premiership by Wil- 
liam IV. in 1834. The king thought that 
so bad a Whig was the next best thing to 
a Tory, for which he exchanged him in 
six months, when Peel supplanted him — 
for even a shorter period. But it was 
then said of him that he understood Wil- 
liam 1V. more perfectly than anybody else, 
and it was in his ability to understand 
people and to adapt himself to them that 
his strength lay. The esteem and atfec- 
tion with which the queen is known to 
have regarded him are frequently illus- 
trated in the anecdotes which Mr. Gre- 
ville has preserved. But Melbourne’s 
thoughtfulness on her Majesty’s account, 
and his generosity towards an opponent 
whom he fervently disliked, are perhaps 
most pleasingly exemplified in the advice 
which he transmitted to Peel through Mr. 
Greville concerning the mode of transact- 
ing business with her Majesty when he 
retired from office in 1841. He was, in 
fact, not a statesman, but a courtier. His 
administration was one of the worst and 
most incompetent ever known. It nearly 
involved us in a war with France, and its 
budgets displayed an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of deficits. Its Cabinet councils 
were often the scene of disputes and re- 
criminations between its members, and 
when matters proceeded more peacefully 
the prime minister went to sleep. Had it 
not been for Melbourne’s tact and good. 
humor it would have broken up long be- 
fore it was turned out. But he was not 
always equal to the occasion, and Mr. 
Greville gives a painful description of the 
“ indecision, weakness, and pusillanimity ” 
which marked some of his efforts to pacify 
his colleagues and prevent an open rup- 
ture between them. 
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In the Melbourne administration which 
came to an end, to the satisfaction of 
everybody, in 1841, Lord Jobn Russell 
and Lord Palmerston were secretaries of - 
state, one originally for the home, and 
afterwards for the colonial department, 
and the other for foreign affairs. As poli- 
ticians, both were immensely superior to 
the prime minister. Both possessed in- 
finitely more force of character and knowl. 
edge of affairs. Moreover, both had 
deliberately chosen politics at the serious 
occupation of their lives, while he was 
always more or less of a statesmen ma/gré 
luz. Russell was sedate and without any 
trace of humor or imagination. His cour- 
age and his confidence in himself were 
almost without parallel, and throughout 
his public career he fully justified Sydney 
Smith’s well known jest, levelled at him 
in his youth. His political opinions came 
to him by inheritance. He had never had 
the slightest trouble in forming them. 
He accepted them, however, not with mere 
acquiescence, but with the strongest faith 
in their unassailable truth and wisdom. 
His principles were the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. He was above all 
things a Whig, and a representative of 
the Whig tradition. He believed implic- 
itly in the infallibility of the whole series 
of Whig statesmen, from Somers to Fox, 
and he accepted it as a dispensation of 
Providence that the Great Revolution fam- 
ilies should lead the people and govern 
the country from generation to generation. 
He entered public life with the same easy 
certainty of attaining to high office as that 
with which the son of the head of a com- 
mercial firm looks forward to a partner- 
ship when the term of his novitiate is over. 
He had not to make his own position; it 
was already made for him, and his success 
was merely a question of time and oppor- 
tunity. He was in no sense brilliant, and 
it was not necessary that he should dis- 
play brilliancy. Whatever abilities he 
possessed were sure to be readily and 
gladly acknowledged by his party. He 
had not to fight his way to the front rank, 
or push aside obstructive and pertinacious 
veterans who impeded his progress. In 
the course of nature he must arrive there, 
and there was no need for him to be im- 
patient or obtrusive. Nothing was heard 
of him by the outside world for sixteen or 
seventeen years after he had become a 
member of the House of Commons. But 
he had established his footing there ina 
calm and unpretentious way. As yet he 
was nota leader, or even a candidate for 
leadership. It was never suggested that 
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he should enter into competition for it 
with Tierney, or Brougham, or Althorp. 
But the chief of his party at last found an 
opening for him, and he was put forward 
to move the repeal of the Test and Cor. 
poration Act. That measure was practi- 
cally already a dead letter in the statute 
book, and it was expunged from it with 
only a show of opposition from the gov- 
ernment of Wellington and Peel. But 
from that time forward the name of Rus- 
sell became a household word among the 
large and influential congregations of Dis. 
sent. A year or two afterwards he was 
selected as one of the small committee by 
whom the Reform Bill was prepared, and 
as paymaster of the forces in the Grey 
administration he moved the first reading. 
But the conduct of the measure through 
its subsequent stages was undertaken by 
Althorp. Russell’s gifts as a speaker 
were considerable. But he was not a 
great orator like Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Bright, or a first-rate debater like Mr. 
Canning or Sir James Graham. Occa- 
sionally, however, he rose to eloquence, 
and produced an immense effect on the 
audience he happened to be addressing. 


But see our statesmen when the steam is on, 

And languid Johnny glows to glorious John ; 

When Hampden’s thought by Falkland’s 
muses dress’d 

Lights the pale cheek and swells the generous 


breast ; 

When the peal best expands the quickening 
soul 

And foremost in the race the wheels of genius 
roll, 


His vocabulary was not very copious, 
and this in some measure gave force to 
his diction. He did not use words which 
impart the nicer shades of distinction, 
and hence his speeches were commonly 
telling, because they were full of strong 
expressions. The most instructive and, 
to all who take up the volume except for 
frivolous amusemept, the most interesting 
portion of the “ Greville Memoirs ” is that 
which describes the triumph of Palmers- 
ton, and, indeed, were this work to be 
distributed into parts after the fashion of 
eighteenth century epics, much of it might 
be entitled * The Triumph of Palmerston.” 
So inexplicable, so miraculous does it 
seem to Greville, as it seemed to many 
of Palmerston’s contemporaries, that one 
might almost expect to find the interven- 
tion of some god or goddess on his be- 
half. And, indeed, there is good reason 
why Greville and others should have felt 
this astonishment. Palmerston was gener- 
ally hated by his colleagues in the Cabinet, 


was seldom in a majority of more than 
one, while on the Continent he was re- 
garded by every European State as little 
less than the embodiment of the principle 
of evil. Yet he was uniformly victorious. 
How, and why? These questions are not 
answered by Greville. It may be said 
that Palmerston knew better than many 
of his friends and foes did his own mind, 
and that he devoted himself to realizing 
it. It would, however, be more correct 
to say that he went his own way, he al- 
lowed nothing to interfere with him, he 
was never nonplussed, he never stopped 
to argue with those who desired to thwart 
or censure him, whether prime minister 
or sovereign. He coolly pocketed ail crit- 
icism and reprobation, and went on as if 
nothing had happened. But is this the 
only explanation of his extraordinary suc- 
cess? I think not. 

Palmerston had at the most critical 
period of his career in 1840, the year in 
which he achieved his most dazzling vic- 
tories over his colleagues, one instrument 
which to a minister, and especially a for- 
eign minister, is of nearly overwhelming 
efficacy, and by his dexterous use of this 
instrument he contrived to carry all be- 
fore him. What was it? It is no secret 
that he had in the late Lord Dalling, then 
Sir Henry Bulwer and our ambassador at 
Paris, a fast friend. Lord Dalling was a 





dipiomatist who believed in the value of 
knowledge acquired from every quarter 
and by every means. Wherever men, 
and especially women, congregated, he 
made it his business to gather information 
as to the doings and intentions of foreign 
Cabinets and statesmen. In this way he 
contrived to know much of what the 
| French and other Cabinets determined be- 
fore their sitting had been formally held. 
This knowledge he communicated to 
Palmerston, and the consequence was that 
Palmerston speedily became invincible in 
the councils of Whitehall. He knew ev- 
erything, he was never taken aback, he 
could not be imposed upon, aad when any 
portion of his own policy was criticised, 
he brought to bear upon his critics such 
an entire armory of facts and figures that 
they were compelled to admit that he had 
acted and spoken with good reason. To 
| put it therefore in a sentence, the secret 
|of Palmerston’s invincibility was not 
merely the fact that he was a man who 
went his own way, but the fact that he 
| had the benefit of Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
| full, minute, and inspiring information. 

It was immediately after the passage of 
| the Reform Act that Russell was admitted 
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to the Cabinet, and that the long and em- 
bittered rivalry between him and Palmers- 
ton commenced. The death of Canning 
had left Palmerston without a political 
chief, and he was on the lookout for a 
new political connection. He had beenin 
office for nearly twenty years under suc- 
cessive Tory administrations, from that of 
the Duke of Portland to that of Lord 
Liverpool. But he saw that the Whigs 
were in the ascendant, and having already 
separated himself from Wellington and 
Peel, he offered his services to Lord 
Grey. His wish was to lead in the Com- 
mons ; a project which, if it had been real- 
ized, would have materially affected the 
prospects of Russell. It was arranged, 
therefore, that Althorp should take the 
lead of the House. But Palmerston was 
made secretary for foreign affairs, and was 
in Lord Grey’s Cabinet when Russell en- 
tered it. Palmerston resembled Russell 
in his courage and self-confidence. Nor 
was he inferior to him in his undeviating 
regard for his own interests. But here 
the likeness between them ends. Palm- 
erston’s jaunty and dégagé air was pro- 
verbial from his youth to his extreme old 
age. He always appeared to be in excel- 
lent spirits, and did and said the most 
disagreeable things with an unruffled tem- 
per, and in all lightness of heart. Hewas 
not connected by the ties of at any rate 
near kindred with any of the great politi- 
cal houses among either the Tories or the 
Whigs. His Irish peerage gave him the 
great advantage of a recognized station 
which, though not without a struggle, se- 
cured a hold upon “ society,” and in those 
days * society” meant, to those who were 
in it, politics, if they had any capacity and 
inclination for them. He was not rich, 
but he was extremely good-looking, and 
pleasing in his manners. His long and 
intimate friendship — which ultimately 
resulted in marriage — with Lady Cowper, 
the sister of Lord Melbourne, and one of 
the three or four grandes dames of the 
period, was of the highest use in the fur- 
therance of his political fortunes. He 
had much quickness, but little prudence 
or discretion. His industry was great, 
his information wide and varied, and his 
wit and humor abundant and ready in 
every emergency for either attack or de- 
fence. His head rather than his heart 
was the source of the many-sided sym- 
pathies with which he was credited. Be- 
neath the superficial doxhomie which fas- 
cinated everybody who approached him, 
there lurked a large reserve of craft and 
calculation. His joviality and want of 
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restraint covered and disguised an intelli- 
gence ever on the watch for his own ad- 
vancement and the discomfiture of his 
adversaries. His sagacity was not deep 
and far-reaching. He acted far oftener 
from impulse than from deliberation. He 
was guided, to use M. Thiers’s phrase, 
par le caractére, non par la raison. Ex- 
cept in foreign affairs, where he was rash 
and meddlesome to an unequalled degree, 
laisser aller was the maxim which he ob- 
served both in public and private. The 
bills of his tradesmen were not less un- 
heeded by him than the growing require- 
ments of the people. Although he would 
have had no difficulty in paying the former 
at once, their payment was. invariably de- 
ferred until the sterner processes of the 
law were called into action. He was 
deeply interested in politics, but he was 
as free from political convictions as Mel- 
bourne. Although he concealed his 
treachery with greater art, he was as 
treacherous as Russell. His treachery 
and Russell’s treachery indeed manifested 
themselves under different forms and in 
different ways. Until he had established 
his,ysupremacy in his party he was per- 
petually coquetting with its opponents. 
It was never quite certain whether he was 
going to * nobble ” the Tories or “square” 
the Radicals. Russell could never have 
pretended to be anything else than a 
Whig. Itis true that in his later years 
he was compelled to concede much to the 
more advanced section of his followers. 
But he had no sympathy with either the 
philosophical Radicals like Molesworth 
and Grote, or the Manchester Radicals 
like Milner Gibson, Cobden, and Bright. 
Although he was forced by circumstances 
to renounce it, his famous declaration of 
“finality ” expressed his permanent and 
unbiassed view of Parliamentary reform. 
In quite another sense from that in which 
it was applied at first to the great meas- 
ure of the Grey administration he wanted 
the “bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill.” Still, if he never entertained 
the slightest notion of deserting his party, 
his practice of playing for his own hand 
was perpetually getting them into difficul- 
ties and embarrassments. Af no time 
could his colleagues be sure that, as Bear 
Ellice expressed it, “Johnny was not at 
some of his dirty tricks.” He was al- 
ways springing mines under their feet, 
and making a bid for popularity without 
their knowledge and over their heads. 
They could never go to bed at night with 
the full assurance that they would not 
wake in the morning without being con- 
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fronted in the newspapers by a Stroud 
Letter or an Edinburgh Letter, or a Dur- 
ham Letter. They could never even rest 
in certainty that Russell would not de- 
nounce them in Parliament as he did 
denounce them on the conduct of the 
Crimean War. Palmerston did not give 
them cause to apprehend anything of this 
kind. But they could not tell from one 
day to another to what he was going to 
commit them in the department under 
his charge. If he consulted them at all, 
they might just as well have kept their 
counsel to themselves as have given it to 
him. He did precisely what he pleased, 
whether they liked it or not. He had no 
notion of what subordination or commu- 
nity of responsibility means. But more 
than this: it was always on the cards that 
he might leave them in the lurch alto- 
gether. One day at Windsor, when a 
council was held, Mr. Greville was pres- 
ent, when Lord Melbourne said to Lord 
Clarendon of his own administration and 
foreign secretary: “It is impossible this 
government can go on; Palmerston in 
communication with the Tories — Palm. 
erston and Ashley ” and then he 
stopped. Lord Clarendon replied: * What! 
you think Palmerston and the Tories will 
come together?” To which Lord Mel- 
bourne nodded assent. ‘“ And what,” in- 
quired Lord Clarendon, “will come to 
the other?” “Oh, I don’t know,” re- 
joined Lord Melbourne, and chuckled and 
grunted, laughed, and rubbed his hands. 
It was a similar performance in the oppo- 
site direction which, according to Mr. 
Greville, led to the rupture between 
Palmerston and Russell ten years later. 
On that occasion he was flirting with the 
Radicals. They gave him a dinner at 
the Reform Club — “a sorry affair,” says 
Mr. Greville; ‘a rabble of men, not ten 
out of two hundred whom I know by 
sight.” They sent deputations to him 
from Finsbury and Islington about Kos- 
suth, and he made them a speech —‘“a 
very Radical speech,” it is called by Lord 
Malmesbury. It was not Palmerston’s 
premature approval of the emperor Napo- 
leon’s coup d'état in conversation with 
Count Walewski which really provoked 
his dismissal, however angry the queen 
and the prince consort may have been 
about it. That, Mr. Greville affirms, was 
merely the pretext; “the causa causans 
was, without any doubt, the Islington 
speech and deputation, and his whole con- 
duct in that affair.” But Russell durst 
not have turned him out on grounds which 
would have drawn him and the Radicals 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LIII 2739 








even more closely together than before. 
In spite of the dinner at the Reform Club 
and the Kossuth deputations, Palmerston 
was quite ready to open communications 
with Lord Derby when he was getting his 
ministry together in 1852. According to 
Lord Malmesbury, Palmerston himself 
made the first advances; and what a 
difference it would have made to Lord 
Derby if the alliance could have been 
formed! Everybody will remember the 
account in ‘* Endymion” of the band of 
gentlemen, only one of whom, and he in the 
House of Lords, had ever been in office 
before, who were called on to form an 
administration, and how impossible for 
this reason the task appeared to them. 
But here in fact, although not in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fiction, was a gentleman 
ready to join them, who, despite the 
chops and changes of the political world, 
for more than forty years had hardly ever 
been out of office at all. A gentleman 
whose attachment to the Treasury bench 
was so deep, sincere, and comprehensive, 
that it included every party in the State 
whose leaders happened for the time to 
sit on it, was at hand to instruct them in 
their duties, if they had only been wise 
enough to accept his assistance. But the 
arrangement failed because Palmerston 
would not, accommodating as he was, 
have anything to do with protection, 
about which Lord Derby never proposed, 
and in all likelihood never intended, to do 
anything. 

In less than a year Palmerston was in 
office once more, and he did not quit it 
again, except for one year and a hundred 
and thirteen days in 1858-59, until his 
ruling passion subsided in death. Once 
when he was prime minister, and Mr. 
Hayward was staying with him at Broad- 
lands, Mr. Delane, who was there also, 
said, “ Would you tell us, Lord Palmers- 
ton, the circumstances of your resignation 
in 1853?” —in which year Lord Palmers- 
ton had quitted the Cabinet, ostensibly 
because he disapproved of the Reform 
Bill, but in reality, as is no secret, because 
he had got into hot water at court and 
could not have continued to remain her 
Majesty’s servant. ‘ You need not trou- 
ble yourself about the circumstances, for,” 
returned Lord Palmerston with momen- 
tary oblivion, “I never resigned at all.” 
The editor of the Z7zmes, primed with this 
piece of news, returned to his office, and 
incorporated it in a leader which appeared 
the next morning. At the Atheneum 
Club in the afternoon Mr. Hayward and 
Mr. Delane met. The former pointed 
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out in the files of the Z7mmes how persist- 
ently that journal had asserted that Palm- 
erston had resigned in 1853 on the question 
of the Black Sea fleet. Mr. Delane put 
his hands up to his head and exclaimed, 
* Good God! What it is to have to do 
with a daily newspaper!” The story of 
the resignation as the Zzmes originally 
gave it, is repeated by Lord Malmesbury 
with the addition that Palmerston was out 
of office for just ten days. 

If Lord Palmerston had become a mem- 
ber of Lord Derby’s administration in 
1852 he would have found himself asso- 
ciated in the person of its chief with one 
of the oldest of his Whig colleagues. 
Palmerston and Derby, with Melbourne 
and Russell, were in office together under 
Lord Grey in the memorable Reform 
government of 1830. The mere enumera- 
tion of these four names as those of men 
banded together for the furtherance of 
what the Tories of the day dreaded as 
revolutionary, serves to remind us of the 
enormous distance we have travelled since 
then. It is suggestive to observe in Mr. 
Greville’s * Journals,” although they refer 
to a period when all Lord Grey ever de- 
sired to do had been done for many years, 
how quietly he seems to assume that poli- 
tics are and ought to be essentially an 
aristocratic business ordiversion. In his 
view the work of government and legisla- 
tion appears to be the appropriate, and 
should be the exclusive, occupation of peo- 
ple of rank or fortune, with a few assist- 
ants selected by them from among their 
adherents, whose inferior station or more 
humble means they are good enough to ex- 
cuse on account of their superior capacity. 
Perhaps Mr. Greville may have been a 
little old-fashioned in this as compared 
even with the majority of his associates. 
But the spirit which shut the door of the 
Cabinet in the face of Burke, which 
branded Canning as an upstart, and which 
pointed the finger of scorn at Disraeli as 
an adventurer, lasted much longer than 
the régime from which it took its origin. 
When Lord Derby decided to devote a 
portion of his leisure to political pursuits, 
this sentiment was far more general and 
active than when Mr. Greville wrote. 
Everybody would then have agreed that 
as a rule admitting of few exceptions men 
should be politicians because they were 
persons of importance, and not persons of 
importance because they were politicians. 
As the grandson and heir of a Whig peer 
of high rank, illustrious lineage, and vast 
estate, it would have been a reproach to 
Mr. Stanley if he had not taken his place 








in the House of Commons. It would have 
been equally censurable in the leaders of 
his party if they had not embraced the 
earliest opportunity of rewarding him with 
office and the assurance of promotion. 
He was Irish secretary and colonial secre- 
tary with the Whigs, and then colonial 
secretary and thrice prime minister with 
the Tories. It was thus his singular priv- 
ilege to be a member of each of the two 
administrations by whom measures of Par- 
liamentary reform were passed in his life- 
time. Lord Derby’s character appeals to 
the imagination more forcibly than that of 
any of the statesmen who were opposed to 
him. He has gathered around him almost 
as much of popular romance as Lord Bea- 
consfield himself. It is not of the same 
kind and it does not arise from the same 
causes. But it is equally unfounded and 
nearly as absurd. He was so far from 
being a great statesman that he was nota 
statesman at all in any true and rational 
sense of the term. It is difficult to regard 
him even as a serious politician. He had 
plenty of political prejudices, but no polit- 
ical principles. As a leader he was not 
the chief so much as the figure-head of 
his party. In or out of office he reigned, 
but he did not govern. He was the sleep- 
ing partner, and gave the credit of his 
name to the firm of which Lord Beacons- 
field was the manager and business man. 
He represented no scheme of national 
policy, but only an exploded fallacy in po- 
litical economy. He talked about “stem- 
ming the tide of democracy,” which ended 
in his “dishing the Whigs” by outbid- 
ding them with the Radicals. He had 
neither large views nor wide sympathies. 
He had an imperious manner ard a bad 
temper. He was an elegant although not 
an erudite scholar. Of knowledge beyond 
scholarship he had none. He belonged, 
as he himself said, to “the pre-scientific 
age,” and he once undertook to swallow 
the boiler of the first steamer that should 
ever get across the Atlantic. All that 
Lord Malmesbury can claim for him as 
politician is that as Lord Melbourne’s colo- 
nial secretary he had care of the bill for 
the abolition of slavery, and that as prime 
minister he was prompt in his recognition 
of Napoleon III. and passed the Reform 
Act of 1867. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that he was an excellent landlord 
and a model country gentleman. He was 
also munificent in his charities and did a 
great deal of good during the cotton fam- 
ine in Lancashire. “ But,” Mr. Greville 
says, “the notion which is generally en- 
tertained of his being so high-minded and 
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chivalrous is a mistake. He is not so in 
private life — that is, in his transactions 
on the turf; and it is not likely that a 
man should be one thing in private and 
another in public life.” Just before he 
became prime minister he saw him at New- 
market, amid a crowd of betting men and 
loose characters of every description, in 
uproarious spirits, chaffing, rowing, and 
shouting with laughter, and joking. “ His 
amusement,” Mr. Greville explains, ‘ was 
to lay Lord Glasgow a wager that he did 
not sneeze in a given time, for which he 
took pinch after pinch of snuff.” And 
yet it is certain that Lord Derby was a 
man of cultivated tastes, and of much 


keen wit as well as playful humor. He) 


was, moreover, the most brilliant orator, 
and in all other respects the most consid- 
erable personage of his time, in the House 
of Lords. But, young or old, he always 
retained many of the leading characteris- 
tics of boyhood. 


The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of debate ; 

Nor gout, nor toil, his freshness can destroy, 

And Time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 
T. H. S. Escort. 





From The Argosy. 
VALENTINA. 
I. 
IT was a sleepy little village; an off- 
shoot of the bigger village (which was 
almost a town) two miles off; and the big 


village held up its head as if it werea city, | 


and was bustling and imposing, and did 
not condescend to take notice of its hum- 
ble neighbor. The one was known as 
High Marten; the other as Little Marten, 
an appropriate appellation befitting its 
obscurity. Its dwellings were chiefly cot- 
tages, standing in little plots of garden 
ground, 

Right in the middle of the village, how- 
ever, which consisted of one long, straight 
street, there was quite a sumptuous terrace 


of five houses, six rooms in each of them. | 


And it must be observed that it is of Lit- 
tle Marten we are writing; the grander 
place is beyond our pen. 

The middle house of this terrace had 


| Miranda Kettaway had plenty of custom; 
| they were accommodating ladies, and did 
/not disdain to make homely gowns and 
| poke bonnets as well as fashionable ones. 
| Miss Kettaway would probably never see 
forty-five again; if asked her age, she 
might have said “thirty-three;” Miss 
Miranda was ten years younger, and fully 
meant to get married as soon as anybody 
asked her. 

Precisely opposite this mart of fashion, 
on the other side the way, stood a curious 
kind of abode surrounded by an outhouse 
or two, a poultry yard, and a productive 
garden with a small pond init. It might 
have been taken for a cabin or a bungalow, 
since it was only one story high; and its 
|three rooms opened into one another, 
This place belonged to Jessy Moon; and 
she had lived in it alone since her father 
and mother died. 

“Which is venturesome of her,” Miss 
Kettaway remarked one day to her sister. 
“Girls ought not to live all alone in out- 
landish places no better than barns, with 
only a door to protect them; it’s not safe 
or prudent.” 

“Girls?” disputed Miss Miranda. 
“You may call Jessy Moon a girl, Susan, 
but Z don’t, She’s hard upon thirty if 
she’s a day.” 

“She'll be six-and-twenty, come mid- 
summer,” said Miss Susan calmly, biting 
off an end of thread. ‘ But she ought to 
have let the place when her mother died, 
and taken a lodging-room.” 

It was a boisterous day in spring, and 
the windows of the cabin shook and rattled 
as though Jessy Moon were cleaning them. 
| But Jessy was a mile off on her way to 
High Marten, her head bent against the 
biting, resolute gale, her grey cloak flying 
| out behind her like a banner. She carried 
a flat basket covered with a cloth, eggs 
lay in it and some little posies of sweet, 
simple, homely flowers; polyanthuses and 
gillyflowers from her garden beds; or 
primroses, cowslips, and bluebells from 
the wood which skirted the garden at the 
| back. Later on she would have flowers 
/of more importance; small tulips, daffo- 
idils, button roses, lilies of the valley, 
;columbines, bachelors’ buttons, pinks, 
|andsoon. They were put up artistically, 
these little nosegays, with a little white 














flowers on the outer sill of its parlor win-, paper round their stems. Jessy was tak- 
dow, and a card hung up inside, on which | ing them and the eggs into High Marten 
was inscribed in round text-hand; ‘ Miss | to her customers there, as she did two or 
Kettaway and Sister, Fashionable Mil-| three times a week. She did not disdain 
liners and Dressmakers” —the friendly any honest way of getting a living; she 
composition and writing of the village had but ten pounds a year certain, all 
schoolmaster, Miss Kettaway and Miss | told. 
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Her mother had been servant in a good | ing, not being quite sure perhaps whether 
family for many years; at her master’s |it was the door or not. The knock was 


death she was rewarded with money, 
which, when invested, brought her in ten 
pounds yearly. She then married a fel- 
low-servant, the head gardener, James 
Moon, who had also received a substantial 
legacy. He bought the low cabin house 
in the parish of Little Marten, and there 
Jessy had grown up. Moon took another 
situation, in which he earned good wages; 
the wife kept the house in order, and 
attended to their little girl They had 
married late in life, and when they died 
Jessy was twenty-five years old. The 
cabin was her own and ten pounds a year, 
and she did her best to augment the little 
income so that she might remain in ber 
home. 

“It is four shillings a week,” Jessy 
mentally calculated. “Enough to buy 
bread with; there are potatoes and other 
things in the garden, and I might boil an 
egg for myself now and then. Yes, | 
think I might manage even that way; but 
I mean to try to do better.” 

So she kept poultry and sold her eggs; 
and she made up the posies and found a 
ready sale for them; and she did fine em- 
broidery for a shop at High Marten, and 
altogether was getting quietly and com: 
fortably along. 

The door of the house opened to the 
living-room, or kitchen, That opened to 
a better room, which was called the parlor, 
and the parlor again to Jessy’s bedroom. 
In the kitchen, on this windy day, sat a 
green parrot on her perch, swearing — or 
what sounded uncommonly like it — at the 
rattling windows. Its green plumage was 
emerald bright, the tuft on the head a 
glowing scarlet. A good-hearted old lady 
down in the village had recently made a 
present of this parrot to Jessy. “She’s 
such a talker as you never heard, my 
dear; quite a wonderful talker; and I give 
her to you that you may sell her to any- 
body who falls in Jove with her; you ought 
not to let her go under a pound; and her 
name’s Valentina.” The truth being that 
the old lady, who had recently taken to 
attending a strict Baptist chapel, could no 
longer put up with Valentina’s loose lan- 
guage. If by chance the minister paid 
her a visit, that ill-conditioned bird was 
sure to seize on the occasion to scandal- 
ize his ears, 

Valentina sat on her perch in the cabin, 
twisting herself this way and that, and 
quarrelling with the windows, when there 
came a modest knock at the outer door. 
She turned her head in the act of listen- 





repeated more loudly. 

**Who’s there, who’s there?” called 
out Valentina. ‘“*Come in and take a 
chair.” 

Whereupon the visitor naturally tried 
the latch. But the door was locked, and 
the key was in Jessy’s pocket on its way 
to High Marten. The wind was making 
such an uproar, inside and out, that the 
applicant could only catch the sound of 
the words imperfectly, and never thought 
of the parrot. 

“Oh, come in, come in; don’t stand 
waiting in the cold; you’ll catch your 
death,” repeated Valentina. 

Upon that, the door latch rattled 
again more violently; at which Valentina 
laughed until she lost her hold upon the 
perch, and fluttered down to the floor. 

“Oh dear, I shall die! I shall die! 
Come in; come in, and take a chair,” she 
called out, laughing again in her idiotic 
fashion, as she climbed back. 

At this insult, the person outside hav- 
ing found her out, walked away in anger, 
after asking Valentina through the key- 
hole whether she would Jike ber neck 
wrung; for he was in a hurry and had no 
time to waste. 

“ Hang the men! they’re all alike; don’t 
trust ’em,” fired off Valentina as a parting 
shot; though indeed a fanciful hearer 
might have said the first word did not 
sound altogether like “ hang.” 

At that moment Miss Miranda Ketta- 
way chanced to look out at her window 
opposite. She saw a light spring-cart 
drawn up; its white cover on it to-day, to 
shield from the wind the plants in pots 
and the choice vegetables it contained, 
and she saw its master turning away from 
his fruitless call at the cabin door. He 
was a very tal!, fine man, with a healthy, 
pleasant face, and bright brown eyes. 

“Susan! Susan! Do come here! 
There’s Adam Drake calling there again! 
What can it possibly mean? What can 
he want? This is the third time in a fort- 
night!” 

“Calling where?” placidly responded 
Miss Kettaway, her mouth too full of pins 
to stir from her chair. 

“Why at Jessy Moon’s. He has get 
into his cart now and is driving off. What 
on earth Drake the carrier can want there 
is odd tome. Three times ina 6 

“ Bother Drake the carrier!” sensibly 
interrupted Miss Susan. ‘ Don’t you sce 





I am waiting for you to measure this skirt 
with me, Miranda?” 
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Adam Drake was popularly known as 
Drake the carrier. Further up the road, 
beyond the village, were some nursery 
grounds, and upon them a great big glass 
hothouse filled with rare flowers, and also 
a compact, pretty dwelling-house. It was 
all the property of Adam Drake. He had 
gone out when a little boy to help to weed 
in a gentleman’s garden under the head 
gardener, James Moon, and by dint of 
unflagging industry and good conduct had 
worked his way up in the world — which 
is the very best way of all ways to get up 
in it. He did a good trade with High 
Marten in his hothouse flowers, and took 
in every morning to the hotel there, and 
to one or two of the rich families, some 
of his fruit and choice vegetables; bring- 
ing back in his empty cart parcels for 
Little Marten if any one wanted to send 
them. It had grown into quite a carrying 
trade long ago, and he had earned the 
soubriquet of Drake the carrier. 

Thus Adam Drake, now about six-and- 
thirty, was prospering in life. He was a 
genial, kindly-natured man, always ready 
to do a good turn, Many a little basket 
of strawberries or nectarines had he taken 
to the room of one who was sick and 
poor, many a plate of fresh green peas. 
Early and late he was at his work at 
home; and now that he could keep a man 
or two to help him, he did not himself 
often go with the cart to High Marten. 
When he did go he delivered the pots 
and the peas on his way there, and the 
parcels coming back, with his own good 
hands, just as though he had not a half- 
penny in the bank. All the world liked 
Adam Drake. The women reproached 
him for not getting married, asking if 
he meant to grow into an old bachelor. 
Drake answered them that he had no 
time to think of a wife; and the men, 
with intense earnestness, said, **So much 
the better.” 

Now it was at Adam Drake that Miss 
Miranda was privately setting her cap. 
And to this end she invented no end of 
commissions for High Marten; parcels, 
small or large, which he had to bring back 
anddeliver. When the deliverer was him- 
self, Miss Miranda took care to be the 
recipient in person. 

Meanwhile the wind, which rattled the 
casements on this fine spring day and 
fluttered the grey cloak, was bringing a 
change as the hours went on; the weather 
trom fine became comfortless. Snowflakes 
began to whirl down from the sky, and 
speedily whitened the road and the tender 
young grass; and when Jessy got back 


| home her cloak was white too. As she 
| put the key into the door, Valentina called 
out her welcome. 

“Come in, come in! Here you are, 
jtake achair. Give a nut to Valentina.” 

Valentina meant a biscuit; but she 
called all good things nuts. Jessy took 
no notice of her as yet. She carefully 
put down her basket, stamped the snow 
off her shoes, took off her cloak and 
shook it, shook her bonnet, and then set 
light to the stove. It was a small stove, 
with a cheerful, open fire. 

“Yes, I hear you,” said Jessy, for Val- 
entina did not cease her demands. “ You 
must wait a bit, my bird.” 

Bustling about, she put the room into 
order. In her basket she had brought 
home some ducks’ eggs to put under one 
of her hens that wanted to sit; and she 
hastened off to lay them in the nest, for 
she knew that ducks’ eggs are apt to take 
a chill and be none the better forit. Com- 
ing back she gave Valentina a lump of 
sugar, and then laid the cloth for her own 
tea — tea and dinner in one. 

She drew the round table near the 
stove and spread the white cloth upon it; 
and set out the teapot and a cup and 
saucer, some bread, butter, and a small 
piece of cold boiled beef. It was done 
quickly and dexterously, as though she 
were a fairy elf. She did not look unlike 
one, for she was very small and slight 
and graceful, and her face was fair, and 
her eyes were blue with a kindly look in 
them. 

Valentina was treated to some sop; 
bread and water, well sweetened. The 
old lady had been used to feed her on it, 
and Jessy did the same. 

“Not sweet! Not sweet! More sugar 
for Valentina.” 

Jessy laughed, and sprinkled a bit 
more; it was the usual routine when the 
parrot was fed. Then she sat down to 
her own meal. 

Tea over, she hastened to clear it all 
away, washed her hands, and sat down to 
her embroidery. 

A light vehicle was heard to stop out- 
side, and a man’s steps approached the 
door, which was then knocked at. Valen- 
tina shrieked out, — 

“Oh, come in, come in! Why don’t 
you come in? Walk in and take a chair.” 

The door briskly opened; it was not 
locked now; and Drake the carrier en- 
tered. Jessy folded her work within its 
tissue paper and stood up. 

“Fine man! Fine man! Take a chair 
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This from Valentina. Jessy blushed 
rosy red, fearing Mr. Drake should think 
the phrase “ fine man” had been caught 
from herself. 

“I came here this morning, but the 
door was locked,” said he. ‘“ That chat- 
tering parrot called out to me to come in, 
and | thought it was you. Misleading 
creature! I wonder you put up with 
her.” 

“T have got used to her now,” said 
Jessy; “and she makes the house seem 
less lonely.” 

“It zs lonely for you here, Miss Jessy, 
just yourself and the four walls. Why I, 
up to my place, feel lonely at times, though 
mostly I’ve too much to do to think about 
it.” 

“ And you have Ann Seabright to keep 
you company.” 

** Ann Seabright! Much company Ann 
is, poor old thing. She’ll be eighty, come 
next winter, and the work of the house 
has got beyond her; takes her as many 
hours to tidy up the kitchen as it would a 
younger one minutes. She began crying 
yesterday and said she should have to give 
up.” 

“I’m sorry for that. 
down, Mr. Drake?” 

“Thank ye! I haven’t got time; the 
cart’s outside. I called in this morning 
to ask if I could take your basket to High 
Marten for you this boisterous day. And 
I wanted to ask whether ie 

Up to that, Adam Drake had spoken 
pretty quickly, but now he came to a dead 
stand. If it was possible for a tall, strong 
man, who went about the world and drove 
daily to High Marten and back, to look 
sheepish, one might have thought he did 
just then. 

“ Yes,” said Jessy. 

“ Well, it’s this,” said he, plucking up 
courage. “ Ann Seabright, talking of you, 
said she believed you’d like to get a little 
plain work to do now and then—trick 
and turn about with your fine work, she 
said. She can’t see well enough for it 
now herself; her eyes are past it.” 

“Yes,” repeated Jessy. “I should be 
glad to get some.” 

“IUs my new —shirts,” said the car- 
rier, bringing out the word gingerly. 

“ Oh,” returned Jessy, blushing. 

“T bought the stuff ever so long ago 
and gave itovertoAnn. ‘ Are they made 
yet?’ I asked her this morning. ‘ Mas- 
ter, they’re not so much as cut out. I’m 
afraid to tackle the cloth, for fear of spoil- 
ing it; my old eyes won’t let me,’ she 
made answer; and then she went on to 


” 


Won’t you sit 








say she thought you might accept the 
job.” 

ar Thank you; they will be just the thing 
to do at night. I dare not trust em- 
broidery to candle-light. Will you send 
the cloth to me, Mr. Drake, and the pat- 
tern shirt?” 

“T will,’ said he; “it shall come to- 
morrow. And I’m very much obliged to 
you indeed, Miss Jessy.” 

Valentina had kept up a running fire of 
screams all the while; he was a fine man, 
a fine man, asking him to take a chair, 
telling him once or twice he was a “ young 
devil.” Adam Drake gave her a flick as 
he turned to leave. 

“I’m not sure but you are a she-devil 
yourself,” cried he. At which reproach 
the parrot screamed and fluttered and fell 
off her perch in a tantrum. 

“ Hang the men! they’re all alike; don’t 
trust ’em!” 

The departing visitor, standing with the 
door in his hand, received this parting 
fling without notice. He seemed to want 
to speak again. 

“T should like to say, Miss Jessy,” he 
breathed forth at last in a timid tone, 
“that the price to be paid for them shirts 
will be whatever you like to ask; not the 
miserable price paid by the shops. I 
should be ashamed of it.” 

The good feeling prompting the words 
touched Jessy’s heart; she almost felt 
tears rising to her eyes. 

“You are very, very kind, Mr. Drake, 
to say so.” 

“ Not at all. I like to hold to the motto, 
‘Live and let live.’ Good-day. I hope 
we are not in for a fall of snow; it’s too 
late in the season for it.” 

‘ And in another minute she heard the 
light spring-cart drive away. 

The face of Miss Miranda Kettaway 
opposite was glued to the window. Miss 
Susan had twice over told her she was 
waiting for that sleeve she was basting; 
but she did not move. 

*He’s come out at last!” she cried, 
drawing an angry breath. ‘ What on 
earth has he been doing there?” 

Had Miss Miranda heard that his er- 
rand had been “shirts” she ‘might have 
swooned. 


II. 

THE cloth was brought to Jessy by Ann 
Seabright, together with the pattern, and 
an immense amount of intricate instruc- 
tion from her own lips. 

“I’m past fine work myself,” said Ann, 
“and I shouldn’t like to trust my fingers 
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with the cutting out; but I’ve not forgot- 
ten how good shirts ought to be made; 
and be sure you take care to allow plenty 
everywhere for the turnings-in, Miss 
Moon; leave a good margin at the gus- 
sets ; 1’m not going to see him cramped in 
the arm-holes.” 

Of course it was only natural that dur- 
ing the process of making these essential 
garments their future wearer should call 
in to see how they were getting on. The 
Miss Kettaways, sitting at their window to 
take a short rest between the lights of an 
evening, saw him goin pretty often, and 
made comments accordingly. 

“ The question is — what does he want 
there?” asked Miss Miranda. ‘She 
must be a forward creature not to shut 
her door against him; a handsome man, 
and all.” 

“ Well he does seem to go pretty regu- 
lar, and it can’t be for nothing,” allowed 
Miss Susan, who was never ill-natured. 
* ]’]] step over one of these odd days and 
warn her that folks may get talking if she 
doesn’t mind; she’s inexperienced, you 
see.” But the odd day never came; the 
sisters just then were much “ drove,” as 
they expressed it, with the new spring 
costumes. 

One fine morning, when the air was 
warm and the skies were blue, Jessy Moon 
put Valentina and her stand outside the 
door, to get the benefit of the sunshine. 
The window of the work-room opposite 
was open; thus the ladies, stitching away 
behind it, had their ears regaled with the 
conversation of that sociable bird. 

“Warm day! Valentina wants a nut. 
Good-morning. How’s Jessy? Fine man, 
Drake; very fine man!” 

“ Did you hear that, Susan?” whis- 
pered Miss Miranda, sticking her needle 
for safety into the green body in process, 
and bending forward to listen further. 

“Fine man, Drake; very fine man. 
Come in; come in and take a chair.” 

“ There it is again! The same words; 
all about Drake,” shivered Miss Miranda. 

“The men are all alike; don’t trust 
’em.” 

Just then a boy, passing along with a 
basket, stopped to call Valentina a hot 
brick and a salamander, and other refresh- 
ing names, 

“ A young devil, a young devil, a young 
devil!” promptly responded Valentina, 
and set on to screech and scream and 
shake her scarlet tuft. Miss Miranda 
shut the window with a vigorous hand. 

“ If she is not particular about her own 
conduct, she might at least not offend us 





with the ravings of that disreputable ani- 
mal. I shall.go over myself, Susan, as 
you don’t go, and tell her so.” 

Accordingly, when dusk came on and 
she had a few minutes’ leisure, Miss 
Miranda put on her gloves and a cape, 
and stepped across the road. The parrot 
had been taken in then, and the door was 
shut. 

“Walk in, walk in and take a chair,” 
called out that officious bird in answer to 
the knock. 

Jessy, who had already lighted her can- 
dle and was at work, rose and opened the 
door. 

‘Miss Miranda, is it you?” she ex- 
claimed pleasantly. “Do come in; for 
so near a neighbor you make yourself 
quite a stranger.” 

“ | have but little time for making calls,” 
said Miss Miranda, loftily accepting the 
seat at the little round table opposite 
Jessy. “Indeed I came over to-night 
upon what you may think is hardly a 
friendly errand. It is—to begin with — 
about that— that — unpleasant parrot,” 
she continued, having hesitated to find an 
epithet not too strong, and she gave the 
bird a flick with her parasol, which she had 
carried over for gentility, not for use. 

“ Meddlesome old maid! meddlesome 
old maid!” cried out Valentina. 

“We think, I and Susan, that you ought 
not to harbor the offensive animal, Jessy 
Moon. She was calling people devils, 
and such-like swearing, outside to-day. 
To polite ears it is unbearable.” 

“Well, I am in hopes of selling her,” 
said Jessy, “ but -——” 

“ Wretched old maid!” screamed out 
Valentina. 

“ But Mr. Drake — it is he who thinks 
he has found a customer — says his friend 
won’t be able to take her for a week or 
two.” 

“Carrier Drake — oh!” commented 
Miss Miranda. 

“ And truly I did not feel sorry to hear 
it; for you cannot think what company 
that parrot is to me,” said Jessy, who had 
taken up her work again. ‘“ The evening 
hours, all by myself here, are very lonely.” 

“Work is always a companion,” 
snapped Miss Miranda. “ What is that 
you are doing? It looks like a shirt 
wristband.” 

“It is one; I am stitching it,” said 
Jessy. “It belongs to a set of shirts 
which I] am making.” 

“Who are they for?” 

“ Mr. Drake.” 

Miss Miranda strangled a virtuous 
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cough. “Do you try them on?” she 
asked grimly. ‘ 

“The wristbands, do you mean? Oh, 
no.” 

“— did not mean the wristbands; I 
meant the —sleeves.” For she hardly 
liked to say the shirts, which had been the 
word on the tip of her tongue, the young 
woman looked so open and good. 

“Good gracious, no. Why I could 
hardly stretch up to the top of his arm,’ 
laughed Jessy. “One does not need to 
try shirts on, Miss Miranda, as you do 
gowns. Ann Seabright brought me a pat- 
tern; I only had to measure it.” 

“It’s come to a pretty pass with Ann 
Seabright, I should say, if she has to put 
her master’s making and mending out.” 

“Old maid! Wretched old maid!” 
croaked Valentina. 

‘*She is too old.to see to do it,” said 
Jessy. ‘It was she who asked him to let 
me do them.” 

“T should recommend you to be cau- 
tious, Jessy Moon. What with receiving 
men visitors, and now taking in these — 
these shirts for one of them, people 
will . 

‘*Meddlesome old maid, meddlesome 
old maid, meddlesome old maid!” broke 
out Valentina in a succession of shrieks. 
“Hang the men, my dear; don’t trust 
%em,” 

It was getting more than Miss Miran- 
da’s temper could stand. ‘ Miserable in- 
fidel!”” she retorted, viciously shaking 
her fringed parasol at the offender. 
“ Good-evening to you, Jessy Moon. I 
had always known parrots to be low birds, 
but was not aware until now that they 
were limbs of the Evil One.” And, with- 
out shaking hands, Miss Miranda made 
good her escape. 

“Oh, Susan, such disgraceful things as 
I’ve got to tell you!” she cried, bursting 
into their parlor, But her voice suddenly 
calmed down, for she saw Miss Jones, the 
school mistress, standing there, having her 
measure taken. 

Miss Jones was going to be married, 
and had come to order her wedding gown. 
She and little Peterson, the chemist and 
druggist, had been engaged for hopeless 
ages, and believed they saw their way to 
venture into housekeeping at last. 

“ What’s the dress to be?” asked Miss 
Miranda, Valentina and her insults giving 
place to this new interest. 

“*] did think of purple lutestring, but 
your sister here advises cinnamon brown,” 
replied Miss Jones. “Cinnamon is a 
good wearing color, as she says, and I 








know George Peterson likes brown when 
it has a tender shade upon it. So 1 will 
take your advice, Miss Kettaway. And 1 
think I should like the skirt made in tabs ; 
satin bows down the front and a sash be- 
hind. And you must be sure to let me 
have it home not later than this day fort- 
night.” 


III. 


THE shirts progressed to a conclusion. 
Jessy Moon was.a quick worker; and just 
about that time the shop at High Marten 
had no embroidery to give out. Adam 
Drake continued to call in from time to 
time to inquire how they were getting on. 
Being for his own wear-he could only be 
anxious upon the point. 

One evening when he was there, sitting 
by the parrot, endeavoring to keep that 
screamer quiet, and looking at Jessy, who 
was plying her needle at the table, he be- 
gan to relate a bit of news. 

“ Ann Seabright is going next month,” 
said he. 

“Going to leave you?” questioned 
Jessy doubtfully. 

“Her niece wants her over at High 
Marten to mind the children while she’s 
in the shop, serving customers,” said 
Drake. “She told me today that the 
minding of children, after the cares of my 
place, would be like a rest to her bones.” 

“Oh dear!” laughed Jessy. “But I’m 
very sorry, Mr. Drake. What shall you 
do without Ann?” 

“Ann wants me to take the niece’s 
eldest in her place, a girl of seventeen. 
Hardworking and capable, Ann says.” 

Jessy looked off her work fora moment. 
“ Would she not be too young — for your 
housekeeping?” 

“Well,” said Carrier Drake, venturing 
to stroke Valentina, who was showing 
herself cantankerous this evening, “I 
thought of taking a housekeeper as well.” 

“What —two servants?” said Jessy, 
surprised into the remark. 

“I didn’t think of the other one, the 
housekeeper, being a servant, but a—a 
—wife,” hesitated Adam, stroking the 
green feathers vigorously. 

Jessy’s thread came into a frightful 
tangle; all her attention had to be given 
to it, which in some measure hid her 
face. 

‘“*Her name’s Sheba,” went on Mr, 
Drake, staring at the parrot. 

“ Sheba/” cried Jessy. “ What — the 
housekeeper ? ” 

“ No; the girl.” 

“ What an odd name!” 
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“It’s what they call her. Christened 
Bathsheba, I believe.” 

“Fine man! Fine man, Drake!” put 
in Valentina. 

* And I — ventured to think, Miss 
Jessy, that perhaps — you — you might 
not object to be my wife,” said Drake, 
screwing up his courage. 

Jessy collapsed altogether. 
neither yes nor no. 

Had that particular shirt she was en- 
gaged upon been wanted for its master’s 
hanging and must be finished against 
time, she could not have plied her needle 
quicker. 

* Give a nut to Valentina,” croaked the 
bird. 

Adam Drake rose to get a bit of sugar; 
to do sc he had to pass Jessy. He looked 
at her, and she looked at him. What he 
saw in her blue mild eyes, or she in his 
richer dark ones, neither of them could 
have said; but he suddenly lifted her to 
him and gave her a hearty kiss, for he 
knew he should have his wife. 

* Men are all alike; don’t trust ’em,” 
said Valentina. 

Not long after Miss Jones’s wedding 
dress of cinnamon brown had gone home, 
the Miss Kettaways found themselves 
called upon to make another. Miss Mi- 
randa had stepped out to try on a spencer 
when the bride elect called to give the 
order. Hearing the news on her return 
she sat down in a sea of consternation. 

“Going to be married! —to him /— 
that Jessy Moon! Well, she has played 
her cards craftily.” 

‘I see nothing amiss in her,’ returned 
Miss Susan. ‘“She’s modest and civil- 
speaking; one can’t say otherwise.” 

‘You never see nothing amiss in no- 
body, Susan,” retorted Miss Miranda, 
whose speech was not always on the high 
ropes in vexatious moments. ‘ What’s 
the dress to be ?” 

“Grey twill, faced with same colored 
silk. 1 made her have the facings of 
silk ; she wanted to say it was too grand 
forher. ‘Not a bit of it, Jessy,’ said I. 
‘You are going to be a good man’s wife, 
who has a nice house and a good business, 
and to have a servant of your own; you 
ought to have had it all silk? And so she 
ought,” concluded Miss Susan. 

“ There’s that beast of a parrot outside 
again to-day,” cried the younger sister. 
* Just hark at her!” 

** Meddling old maid ! — ugly old maid!” 
Shrieked out Valentina from over the 
way. “The men are all alike; don’t 


She said 


trust ’em.” 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 

HOME RULE IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AT present, when many persons are 
having their attention directed to the sub- 
| ject of home rule for Ireland, and in view 
of the near future when that question will 
come up for serious, and no doubt heated 
discussion, it may not be without interest 
if we give some account of home rule as 
it has existed in Hungary for the last 
eighteen years. Most persons probably 
feel inclined to concede a certain measure 
of home rule to Ireland if thereby peace 
and prosperity may be secured to that 
country. The difficult questions are: 
What amount of home rule will satisfy 
the Irish people? and what can be con- 
ceded to them with honor, and with a due 
regard to the interests of the kingdom as 
a whole? 

Hungary has been called the “ Ireland 
of Austria,” and if we regard the disturbed 
state of matters that used to prevail there 
the designation is not without truth. Nor 
is the cause far to seek. The form of 
government in Austria down even to 1848 
was an absolute monarchy. The affairs 
of the different provinces were managed 
by provincial diets, which, however, had 
no voice in matters of State. In Hun- 
gary, on the other hand, a limited mon- 
archy had been established for centuries, 
and a large share of power vested in the 
National Diet. The sovereigns were gen- 
erally inclined to regard Hungary as 
merely a province of the empire, and could 
not well see why their power should not 
be as absolute there as in the other parts 
of their dominions; while the Hungari- 
ans, on the other hand, were constantly 
striving to maintain their ancient rights 
and privileges. ‘ The chief cause of our 
grievances,” said one speaker, “lies in 
our heterogeneous union with Austria. 
We possess a constitution, Austria has 
none. We can never be fused into the 
Austrian dominions.” Seeing, then, that 
Hungary could not be brought down to 
the level of Austria, the wisest course 
that could be adopted was to raise Austria 
up to the standpoint of Hungary by con- 
ferring on it a like constitution and privi- 
leges, and so effecting a fusion. This is 
what was brought about by the legislative 
enactments of 1867. 

St. Stephen, the first king of Hungary, 
who flourished in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and established Chris- 
tianity in the country, among other wise 
and enlightened measures created a na- 
tional council, composed of lords spiritual 





and temporal and knights, to assist him 
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in the government. This is the origin of 
the National Diet which figures so largely 
in the subsequent history of the country. 
In addition to this, the land was divided 
into counties, to each of which a large 
share of independent power was conceded 
in the management of its internal affairs. 
A body of written laws was also drawn 
up, known as the Decrete of St. Stephen. 
The next important measure in the consti- 
tutional history of Hungary was the grant- 
ing of the Aurea Bulla, or Golden Bull, 
by ; Andrew the Second, in 1222, just seven 
years after the signing by King John of 
the AZagna Charta, to which it bears a 
considerable resemblance. During the 
king’s absence in the Holy Land, his af- 
fairs at home had got into great confusion, 
and on his return he found the nobles in 
open rebellion. To conciliate them, and 
to restore peace, he granted this bull. It 
conceded to the nobles various important 
privileges, among which was exemption 
from taxation, and it greatly limited the 
power of the king. The most remarkable 
article was the thirty-first, which declared 
that should the king, or any of his de- 
scendants, at any future time violate any 
of the principles of this bull, the nobles 
should be free to take up arms against 
them without being liable to the charge 
of high treason. The Golden Bull has 
been sworn to be observed by all the sub- 
sequent kings of Hungary, but the thirty- 
first article was cancelled on the accession 
of Joseph the First in 1705. 

The male line of the royal house of 
Hungary became extinct on the death of 
Louis the Second in 1526, and Ferdinand, 
the brother of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, in consequence of his marriage 
with Anna, the sister of the late king, 
obtained the crown, after a struggle with 
John Zapolya of Transylvania, aided by 
the Turks. On the abdication of his 
brother, Charles the Fifth, in 1556, he 
succeeded to the Imperial throne, and 
thus Hungary and Austria became united 
under one sovereign. 

Charles the Sixth of Austria, who suc- 
ceeded his brother Joseph the First in 
1711, was the following year crowned 
king of Hungary at Presburg, after having 
sworn to observe all the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, and acknowledging 
the right of the Hungarian States to 
choose a king for themselves should the 
male line of the house of Austria become 
extinct. Charles, being himself without 
male issue, set about establishing the 
succession in the female line by means of 
what is known as the Pragmatic Sanction, 





to which he first obtained the assent of 
his own States, and then that of most of 
the powers of Europe. It was agreed to 
by the National Diet of Hungary. in 1722 
— namely, that the throne of Hungary 
and that of the hereditary States should 
devolve on the same member of the reign- 
ing house, and the succession be regulated 
by the same laws. The Hungarians thus 
renounced their right to elect a king in the 
event of the extinction of the male line, 
and on the other hand it was expressly 
stipulated that the sovereign should never 
rule or govern Hungary otherwise than in 
accordance with its own laws made or 
hereafter to be made by the Diet. He 
was also bound at all times to observe and 
maintain the rights, liberties, and laws of 
the land and to have himself crowned on 
his accession to the throne, and take the 
coronation oath. Upon these conditions 
the crown has passed to each Hungarian 
king who has ascended the throne since 
the Pragmatic Sanction was executed, 
Charles’s endeavors, however, to secure 
the peaceful possession of the Empire for 
his daughier, Maria Theresa, did not meet 
with the expected success, for no sooner 
did she ascend the throne in 1740 than 
counter-claims were advanced on all sides, 
her territories were invaded, and hostile 
armies even approached her capital. The 
queen fled to Presburg, and, appearing 
before the Diet with her infant son in her 
arms, she appealed to them for protection 
and help. A burst of enthusiasm followed 
this appeal, and the shout was raised, 
Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria The- 
vesa— Let us die for our &ing, Maria 
Theresa. A powerful Hungarian army 
was speedily at her service, by means of 
which the aspect of affairs was speedily 
changed. 

After the insurrection of 1848-49 was 
subdued with the assistance of Russia, 
Hungary was treated as a conquered prov- 
ince, and the greatest cruelties were prac- 
tised on the people. The constitution, 
which had repeatedly before been partially 
disregarded and even temporarily sus- 
pended, but never actually abolished, was 
now declared to be forfeited, and this state 
of things continued down te 1860, In 
1861 a Reichsrath was established for the 
whole empire, and Hungary invited to 
send representatives, but she declined 
doing so, claiming the right to an inde- 
pendent constitution. At length, in the 
beginning of 1867, the constitution of 
which she had been deprived in 1848 was 
restored to her, and on the 8th of June 
the emperor and empress were crowned 
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king and queen of Hungary at Pesth, 
amid great public rejoicings. On this 
occasion full pardon was decreed for all 
past political offences, confiscated estates 
were to be restored to all who had for- 
feited them, and liberty to return was 
accorded to all political refugees in foreign 
countries. 

Hungary has the management of its own 
internal affairs entirely independent of 
Austria, the only bond of union between 
the two States being a common monarch 
and a body in which both States are 
equally represented, called the Delega- 
tions, which acts in matters equally affect- 
ing both countries, such as their relations 
with foreign countries, the army, and navy, 
etc. The executive power is vested in the 
king, and the legislative conjointly in the 
king and the National Diet. This latter 
body consists of an upper and a lower 
house, the former known as the House 
of Magnates, the latter as the House of 
Deputies. The upper house is at pres- 
ent composed of three royal archdukes 
having estates in the country; five Roman 
Catholic archbishops and forty-four bish- 
ops ; two archbishops, eight bishops, and 
two abbots of the Greek Catholic Church; 
twelve royal barons; three deputies from 
the Diet of Croatia-Slavonia; sixty-seven 
palatines ; the governor of Fiume; twenty- 
six princes, four hundred and nineteen 
counts, and two hundred and twenty bar- 
ons, and eight regalists of Transylvania. 
In October, 1884, a bill was introduced 
by the Hungarian government for the re- 
form of the upper house. It provided 
that only such magnates as are twenty- 
four years of age and pay taxes to the 
amount of three thousand florins (300/.) 
annually, should be permitted to retain 
their seats, and that the vacancies thus 
created should be filled up by a number 
of new hereditary peers to be created by 
the king, and by the holders of certain 
civil and ecclesiastical offices; the king 
also to have the power to nominate, on 
the recommendation of the Cabinet, a cer- 
tain number of life peers on account of 
distinguished services. The lower house 
consists of four hundred and forty-four 
members, of whom eighty-four represent 
the towns, three hundred and twenty-nine 
the counties and rural districts, while 
thirty-nine are delegates from the Diet of 
Croaiia-Slavonia. These are chosen di- 
rectly by the electors (having a small prop- 
erty qualification) for a term of three 
years, and are summoned annually by the 
king to meet in Pesth. The president 
and vice-president of the House of Mag- 
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nates are nominated by the king from 
among the members, while those of the 
House of Deputies are chosen by them. 
selves. Besides acting as a legislative 
body in matters affecting the kingdom, 
the Nationa] Diet has the control within 
the same of finance, commerce, industries, 
religion, education, justice, post-office, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, weights and measures, 
the army, and the raising of recruits. 
These are under a president of council and 
eight ministries — namely, of the interior, 
religion and education, justice, finance, 
agriculture, industry and commerce, pub- 
lic works, national defence, and the royal 
court at Vienna. The ministers are re- 
sponsible to the Diet for the right per- 
formance of their duties. 

The people of Austria had, as we have 
said, no voice in the government of the 
country down to the year 1848, if we ex- 
cept the short-lived attempt of Joseph the 
Second to establish a popular system of 
central government. The wave of revolu- 
tion which passed over the greater part of 
Europe in 1848 effected great changes in 
Austria. The emperor Ferdinand was 
forced to abdicate the throne, and his 
nephew Francis Joseph was proclaimed 
emperor in his stead under the title of 
Francis Joseph the First, under whose 
wise administration all the subsequent 
changes have been carried out. The old 
form of government was abolished, and a 
constitutional government with popular 
representation established in its place. 
This, however, was of short duration, and 
absolutism, with a rigorous system of mil- 
itary rule, again prevailed. The war with 
Italy in 1859, in which Austria was beaten 
and deprived of Lombardy, led the em- 
peror, as soon as he had obtained peace, 
to turn his attention to establishing his 
government on a more liberal footing. 
Accordingly, in 1860, what is known as 
the October Diploma was issued, intro- 
ducing a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, but vesting the power chiefly in the 
provincial Diets of Austria and the Na- 
tional Dietof Hungary. Difficulties arose 
in the carrying out of this system, and in 
1861 the February Patent or Ordinance 
was promulgated for the establishment of 
a central Reichsrath, consisting of a 
House of Lords and a House of Repre- 
sentatives from all the provinces of the 
empire. Hungary, however, as we have 
seen, declined to send any representative, 
claiming the right to an independent con- 
stitution of her own. In 1866 Austria 
was disastrously beaten and humbled in 
the war with Prussia, and on obtaining 








peace the emperor once more turned his 
attention to home affairs. In opening the 
Reichsrath on the 22d of May, 1867, he 
said: “ To-day we are about to establish a 
work of peace and of concord. Let us 
throw a veil of forgetfulness over the im 
mediate past, which has inflicted deep 
wounds upon the empire. Let us lay to 
heart the lessons which it leaves behind; 
but let us derive with unshaken courage 
new strength and the resolve to secure to 
the empire peace and power.” In the 
same year the December Laws were 
passed (under the able and enlightened 
ministry of Baron Beust), by which the 
existing form of government was estab- 
lished. In March, 1873, a law was passed 
taking the election of members of the 
Reichsrath out of the hands of the pro- 
vincial Diets and transferring it to the 
general body of the electors in the several 
provinces, thus substituting direct for in- 
direct representation. 

The Reichsrath, Imperial Council, or 
Parliament of Austria consists of a House 
of Lords and a House of Representatives. 
The former is composed of (1) princes of 
the imperial house who are of age (at 
present thirteen) ; (2) hereditary members, 
the heads of noble houses in high rank, 
on account of their large territorial pos- 
sessions (fifty-three); (3) archbishops (ten) 
and bishops ranking as princes (seven); 
and (4) life members nominated by the 
emperor, on acconnt of distinguished ser- 
vices (at present one hundred and five). 
The House of Representatives consists 
of three hundred and fifty-three members 
elected to represent different classes of 
the inhabitants of the several provinces. 
Of these eighty-five are chosen by the 
large landed proprietors, twenty-one by 
the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
one hundred and sixteen by electors in the 
cities, towns, and places of industry, and 
one hundred and thirty-one by electors in 
the country districts, these last not being 
chosen directly, but through representa- 
tives nominated by the people to vote for 
them. The elections are for six years, 
and the emperor nominates the presidents 
and vice-presidents of both houses, the 
other functionaries being chosen by the 
members themselves. In the case of a 
dissolution a new election must take place 
within six months, and it is incumbent on 
the head of the State to summon the 
Reichsrath annually. It has the right of 
legislation in all matters affecting the 
rights, duties, and interests of the several 
provinces, in so far as these, from equally 
affecting Hungary, do not come within 
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the jurisdiction of the Delegations. It 
deals with matters connected with indus- 
try, commerce and finance, religion, edu- 
cation, the administration of justice, post- 
office, railways, telegraphs, customs, the 
mint, weights and measures, raising of 
new loans, imposing of new taxes, the 
budget, matters relating to military ser- 
vice and defence. ‘lhe members of 
either House have the right to propose 
new laws, but the consent of both houses 
is required, together with the sanction of 
the emperor, to render them valid. For 
the altering of fundamental laws of the 
State the votes of at least two-thirds of 
the members present are necessary. The 
executive is vested in the president of the 
Council and ministries for the interior, 
religion and education, commerce, agri- 
culture, national defence, justice, and 
finance. The ministers form also a min- 
isterial council, which is presided over by 
the emperor or a minister-president. The 
ministers are responsible to the Reichs- 
rath for their actions. 

The old provincial Diets still exist in 
Austria, and though shorn of much of 
their former power and importance they 
still perform important functions. There 
are seventeen of these Diets in the coun- 
try, and the number of members in each 
varies from twenty or thirty up to more 
than one hundred, according to the size 
and importance of the district. Each 
Diet is composed of the archbishops and 
bishops of the Roman Catholicand Greek 
Catholic Churches, the rectors of the uni- 
versities, representatives chosen by the 
great landed proprietors, representatives 
of the Chambers of Commerce and Manu- 
facture, and representatives of the rural 
districts. In all of these cases except the 
last the representatives are chosen directly 
by the electors. In the rural districts the 
electors choose a certain number of per- 
sons to vote forthem. The members of 
the Diets are elected for six years, and 
sit under a president who, together with 
the vice-president, is nominated by the 
emperor for the same period of six years. 
The provincial Diets deal with such mat- 
ters affecting their districts as do not 
come before the Reichsrath—such as 
local taxation, religion, education, public 
works, Charitable institutions, industry, 
commerce, etc. 

Having thus briefly sketched the con- 
stitutions of the two States as they exist 
separately, we come now to notice shortly 
the ties by which they are bound together 
— namely, the same monarch and the Del- 
egations. By the Pragmatic Sanction of 
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Charles the Sixth the different parts and | emanate from the sovereign. 


provinces of the empire are declared to be 
inseparable and indivisible, and the suc- 
cession is fixed in the order of primogeni- 
ture in the male, whom failing, in the 
female line of the house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine. The monarch bears the titles 
of the Emperor of Austria and Apostolic 
King of Hungary; but in all public docu 
ments relating to Hungary he has only 
the title of king. The sovereign comes 
of age on the completion of his eighteenth 
year, and must be of the Roman Catholic 
faith. On assuming the reins of govern- 
ment he must take oaths to maintain the 
constitutions of the two States, in Austria 
in presence of the two Houses of the 
Reichsrath, and in Hungary before the 
Diet on his coronation. The monarch is 
in exclusive possession of the executive 
power, while the legislative is shared by 
him with the representative bodies of the 
two States. He is commander-in-chief of 
the army, and grand master of the several 
orders of knighthood. 

The Delegations consist of sixty mem- 
bers for each State, chosen annually by 
the assemblies — one-third being elected 
by the House of Lords and the House of 
Magnates, and two-thirds by the House of 
Representatives and that of Deputies. 
They are summoned by the head of the 
State, and meet alternately at Vienna and 
Buda-Pesth, and elect their own presi- 
dents. They conduct their business in 
distinct chambers and communicate their 
decisions to each otherin writing. Should 
three written messages on any subject be 
exchanged without bringing the two bod- 
ies into accord, they meet together and, 
without discussion, proceed at once to 
vote by ballot, the majority of votes de- 
ciding the question. They legislate on 
matters which equally affect both States, 
and particularly on matters touching their 
relations with foreign countries, diplo- 
matic or commercial, and in what concerns 
the defence of the country —the army 
and navy. The executive is vested in 
three departments —(1) a ministry of for- 
eign affairs and of the imperial house; (2) 
a ministry of war; and (3) a ministry of 
finance. The ministers are responsible 
to the Delegations. The active army and 
reserves are common to the whole mon- 
archy and are under the control of the 
minister of war. The Landwehr, or mili 
tia, however, of Austria and Hungary are 
respectively under the control of the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian ministers of national 
defence; but all orders relating to great 
concentrating movements of troops must 
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A customs 
and commercial treaty for the whole mon- 
archy was first entered into between the 
two States in 1867 for ten years, and has 
since been renewed for the like period. 
The revenue thus derived is divided in 
the proportion of 31°4 per cent. to Hun- 
gary and 686 per cent. to Austria. The 
Delegations also legislate on matters of 
taxation on industries affecting the two 
States, on the currency and standard of 
gold, and on railway matters common to 
the two divisions. Hungary is chiefly an 
agricultural country, while Austria is in a 
great measure manufacturing. By an 
agreement come to in February, 1868, 
Austria was to contribute 70 and Hun- 
gary 30 per cent. towards the common 
expenditure of the empire. When the 
military frontier was subsequently incor- 
porated with Hungary, the proportions 
came to be Austria 686 and Hungary 
31°4. In matters connected with foreign 
affairs and the army and navy, the reso- 
lutions of the Delegations require neither 
the approval nor confirmation of the rep- 
resentative assemblies, but only the assent 
of the sovereign; but all treaties affect- 
ing the customs duties must be approved 
by the Austrian Reichsrath and Hunga- 
rian Diet. 

By the last census of the 31st of De- 
cember, 1880, the population of Austria 
was 22,144,244, and that of Hungary only 
15,738 468, and, as we have just seen, the 
contributions of the latter towards the ex- 
penditure of the monarchy is only 31°4 
per cent. of the whole; yet we find her 
having an equal representation with Aus- 
tria in the management of their common 
affairs. This has the appearance of acon- 
cession to Hungary, yet in practice it has 
worked well. As all questions in dispute 
are settled by the absolute majority of 
votes, such is the rivalry between the two 
States, that were the voting power of Aus- 
tria greatly to prevail over that of Hun- 
gary the interests of the latter would be 
likely to suffer. 

There can be no doubt that home rule 
has acted beneficially in regard to Hun- 
gary. On this point no higher authority 
can be cited than Louis Kossuth, the lead- 
ing spirit in the revolutionary movement 
of 1848-49, and president of the commit- 
tee of detence. This distinguished pa- 
triot and irreconcilable enemy of the 
Austrian government, in writing to his 
countrymen thanking them for an ad- 
dress which they had sent congratulating 
him on his eightieth birthday, said that 
“the present condition of Hungary is in 








accordance with the real wants of the na- 
tion,” that “ parties now stand on the ba- 
sis of loyalty to the dynasty,” and that ‘it 
affords an amply sufficient guarantee for 
the future of the Hungarian State.” Un 
der these circumstances, he expressed the 
hope that Hungary might be preserved 
from revolution in the future. 

The rivalries that subsist between the 
different nationalities which constitute its 
population are a constant source of dis- 
quietude and even danger to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. Except Russia, no 
other nation in Europe embraces within it 
so many distinct nationalities — peoples 
differing from each other in race, lan- 
guage, religion, customs, and manners. 
In Austria, according to the last census 
of 1880, of a total population of 24,144,244, 
there were 8,008,864 speaking German ; 
5,180,908 Bohemian, Moravian, Slavonic; 
3,238,534 Polish; 2,792,667 Ruthenian; 
1,140,304 Sloven; 563.615 Serb and Croa- 
tian ; 668,653 Italian and Ladin; 190,799 
Roumanian ; and 6,887 Magyar. In Hun- 
gary, of a population of 15,738,468, 6,206- 
842 spoke Magyar or Hungarian; 2,325,- 
838 Roumanian; 1,882,371 German; 
1,799,563, Slavonic; 2.325,747 Serb and 
Croatian; 345,187 Ruthenian; and 83,150 
Wendic. ‘here were in Austria 17,093,- 
648 and in Hungary 7,849,692 Roman 
Catholics; in Austria 2,536,177, and in 
Hungary 1,497,268 Greek Catholics; in 
Austria 401,479 and in Hungary 3,154,652 
Protestants; in Austria 1,005,394 and in 
Hungary 638,314 Jews; in Austria 493,- 
542 and in Hungary 2,434,896 belonging 
to the Eastern or Oriental Greek Church. 
The Germans are the dominant race in 
Austria and the Magyars in Hungary, but 
in neither do they form a majority of the 
population, These different nationalities 
are constantly calling out for an indepen- 
dent government, or the right to manage 
their own affairs in their own way without 
the interference of others, but we do not 
hear of home rule being granted to them. 
The State, however, has endeavored to 
bring about harmony by means of liberal 
concessions, as the lowering of the fran- 
chise and the substitution of direct for 
indirect representation, so as. to give the 
inadequately represented nationalities 
more power in the National Council, but 
only with partial success. In 1882 a law 
was passed extending the franchise in 
Austria to all males in towns and rural 
districts paying direct taxes to the amount 
of tos. annually. The same year a meas- 
ure was introduced reorganizing the army 
on the territorial system, so that in place 
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of the different divisions being composed 
of a mixture of all nationalities, with the 
German element usually predominant, 
they will be composed entirely, or nearly 
so, of persons of the same nationality. 
The emperor by making frequent jour- 
neys to different parts of his dominions, 
has done much to increase his popular- 
ity and strengthen the loyalty of his sub- 
jects. Davip Kay. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ALTERNATIVE POLICIES IN IRELAND. 


BY JAMES BRYCE, 


Up to the middle of last December, the 
question of Irish home rule had been little 
discussed in Great Britain. People were 
familiar with the name, but had not seri- 
ously considered the thing. Those who 
sat in the last Parliament and watched 
the steady growth and consolidation of 
the Nationalist party there knew that a 
crisis was coming. That party was kept 
at bay; coercion bills passed in its teeth, 
measures which it demanded refused; but 
the danger drew nearer all the while as 
a thunder cloud rises against the wind. 
The country, however, did not realize what 
was passing. Wonderfully little was said 
on the subject at the general election, for 
the electors were occupied with English 
or Scottish topics, and those candidates 
who best knew the gravity of the problem 
distrusted their own capacity to solve it. 
The consequence is that the demand for 
an Irish Parliament now preferred by 
Ireland through eighty-five out of one 
hundred and three members comes upon 
England with the shock of surprise, and 
startles her people out of that coolness 
with which they commonly conduct their 
discussions. We are flurried and per- 
plexed; we see difficulties start up on all 
sides, and do not see how to thread our 
way amongthem. The newspaper debates 
of the past six weeks, while throwing full 
light on some parts of the question, have 
left others in shadow, and though the 
country has been warned of the many 
dangers incident to a scheme of home 
rule, that scheme has not been considered 
as a whole, nor have the other alternative 
policies been worked out in their conse- 
quences, and set beside the home rule 
project for dispassionate comparison. 
There seems, therefore, to be room for 
attempting such a working out and com- 
parison, with a view, not to the advocacy 
of any particular policy, but to the just 
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comprehension of what each policy re- 
quires for its success and involves as its 
result. Advocacy is premature, for this 
reason, that one condition necessary for a 
decision between the possible courses has 
not yet been fulfilled. We do not know 
what form of the vague thing called home 
rule the Nationalist party desires or would 
accept in satisfaction of its demand. Till 
we do know, we can neither reject nor 
entertain that demand. Nevertheless, 
even though the time be not ripe for a 
final decision, certain leading features of 
the several competing policies may be set 
forth, and certain propositions submitted 
on which Englishmen of all parties may 
find themselves able to agree. To dis- 
cover agreement on some points clears 
the way for the discussion of others. It 
is this which the present article proposes 
to attempt. It will keep altogether clear 
of politics and persons, resisting even the 
temptation to compare the speeches of 
Mr. Gibson in opposition with the conduct 
of Lord Ashbourne in power, 

The difficulty which confronts us is two- 
fold, and it is of the utmost consequence 
to keep in view both its sides and the 
distinction between them. One side is 
the Parliamentary problem. We have to 
secure—I might say, to restore —the 
efficiency of the imperial Parliament as 
the means of conducting the government 
of Britain, her colonies and dependencies. 
The other side is the problem of Irish 
administration. If Ireland is to continue 
directly subject to the imperial Parlia- 
ment, the imperial Parliament must secure 
lite and property, must enforce the pay- 
ment of rent and fulfilment of other con- 
tracts, punish crime, and protect peaceable 
citizens. If it is removed from the imme- 
diate control of Parliament, some means 
must be provided for making it the inter- 
est of whoever becomes responsible for 
the government of the island to make that 
government strong and just. 

Further, whatever solution is proposed 
for either side of the problem, but espe- 
cially for that of Irish administration, 
ought to have a prospect of permanence. 
For the last ten years we have been re- 
sisting Irish Parliamentary obstruction by 
a series of makeshift expedients, which 
have injured the tone of the British Par- 
liament, lowered its dignity in the eyes of 
the country, furnished mischievous prece- 
dents for the future, and yet after all have 
not prevented a deplorable waste of pre- 
cious time and strength. 

For eighty-five years we have been 


grappling with the forces of disaffection | 
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and disorder in Ireland. Every kind of 
coercion has been tried. There have been 
two insurrections; but far more serious 
than an open insurrection is the fact that 
during the whole period a state of war has 
existed between the mass of the people 
on the one side, the government and the 
landlords on theother. What the law calls 
crime, the people regard as legitimate 
acts of wars. Every kind of coercion has 
been tried and has failed. No statesman- 
ship is worth the name that can contem- 
plate the continuance of such a position. 
No proposal ought to be accepted which 
does not give a hope of itsremoval. The 
good fortune which has kept us out of 
wars with our European neighbors in 
which Irish rebellion might have proved 
dangerous may not always protect us from 
the natural consequences of our own vacil- 
lation and want of skill. Augustus used 
to say, speaking of his situation at Rome, 
that he held a wolf by the ears; it was 
equaliy dangerous to hold on or to let go. 
We have been holding the Irish wolf all 
this century. Suppose while we hold him 
some other foe appears. Let us have done 
with temporary expedients, limited coer- 
cion acts, grudging “concessions,” sops 
of money, patronage jobbery and the other 
means whereby we have demoralized even 
the governing classes in Ireland. Let us 
once for all take a departure on broad 
lines, resolved to give whatever policy is 
chosen a chance of success by its resolute 
maintenance for along term of years, 

The policies which have been placed be- 
fore the country during the last few weeks 
reduce themselves, neglecting minor dif- 
ferences, to three. 

The first we may call the hold-on pol- 
icy: government as at present, with Coer- 
cion Acts (if necessary) similar to those of 
recent years, 

The second is the policy of small con- 
cessions. Give county government, create 
various local boards, perhaps provincial 
boards, perhaps central boards for special 
purposes, following, but not all the way, 
the precedents of English local govern- 
ment. 

The third is the policy of home rule. 
Let Ireland have a local legislature, with 
powers sufficient to throw on the Irish 
people the responsibility for making and 
jadministering their own law and its ad- 
| ministration. 

Let us see what each of these three 
| courses involves. I begin with the hold- 
{on policy, and ask how it will deal with 
| the Parliamentary side of the problem. 

It will require, in the first place, the 











constant presence in the House of Com- 
mons of a much larger number of minis- 
terial members than has been hitherto 
required. More than one hundred will 
have to be always within sound of the 
division bell in order to outvote on any 
casual question eighty-six members whose 
aim will be to stop business and throw 
things into confusion. Scores of ques- 
tions come up in Parliament as to which 
there is no party controversy, and per- 
haps little difference of opinion. These 
are now disposed of by the good sense of 
members of both English parties after fair 
discussion, so that the government of the 
day has comparatively little trouble over 
them. But for all such questions it will 
in future be necessary to keep a ministe 
rial majority constantly at hand. The 
whips, who find it difficult even now to 
prevent surprises, and secure the requi- 
site quorum of forty during certain hours, 
may shudder at the far heavier task that 
awaits them. 

It will also involve sweeping changes 
in the procedure of the House of Com- 
mons. There will be needed a more strin- 
gent power of closure, and the extinction 
of other rights now enjoyed by minorities. 
For instance, forty members can now in- 
sist on having any subject discussed at 
question time as to which a minister of 
the crown has given an answer they think 
inadequate. This power of interrupting 
the regular business of the day will be- 
come intolerable if the Nationalist leaders 
choose (as they may) to use it frequently. 
There are many customs and rules of the 
House which, strained as they have been 
of late years, still can be made to work, 

ecause English and Scotch members, 
owing allegiance to responsible leaders, 
seldom abuse them, but which will have 
to be abolished. Mechanical regulations 
will take the place of the old sway of 
good sense and good feeling. The whole 
House of Commons will suffer, and the 
business of the country with it; for either 
the majority will be clothed with despotic 
powers, or the ministry will be forced, in 
order to obtain the help of the English 
opposition, so to yield to it that strong 
government and energetic English legis- 
lation will become impossible. 

These are inconveniences which En- 
gland and Scotland may put up with for a 
session or two. But aftera time they will 
either be felt insufferable, or will seriously 
alter for the worse the character of Par- 
liament. It is also doubtful whether any 
changes in procedure can overcome the 
difficulties which eighty or ninety mem- 
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bers, if bent upon mischief, can raise. 
Probably the exasperation will increase 
until it will seem the simpler and more 
logical course to eject this hostile element 
altogether. Especially will this be the 
case if many of them are suspected of 
promoting sedition or agrarian agitation 
in Ireland. When the irritation caused 
by outbreaks of crime in Ireland has su- 
pervened on the irritation caused by ob- 
struction in the House of Commons more 
effective than we have yet seen, the ten- 
dency to stronger measures against both 
will be irresistible. Why allow questions 
and debates in the House of Commons 
to weaken the executive in its struggle 
against crime? Why suffer Nationalist 
members to scatter over Ireland through 
the medium of their reported speeches 
incitements to sedition and lawlessness 
which their constituents would be prose- 
cuted for uttering at a public meeting? 
Suspension of Irish representation, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and others have long 
ago said, is the natural and logical result 
to which the policy of repression carries 
us. 
What will the hold-on policy invelve in 
Irish administration ? 

Obviously some fresh coercion act. We 
are told that the National League rules 
Ireland. We know that the fall in the 
price of stock and produce has caused 
distress; we can foresee that the refusal 
of remedial legislation will excite the peo- 
ple. Even making those enormous de- 
ductions that must be made from the Irish 
news supplied to Engiish readers, it is 
probable that rents will not be paid, that 
evictions will be resisted, that boycotting 
and outrages will increase, until we are 
forced to grant the executive some further 
powers than it now possesses for tracking 
and convicting offenders. It may be quite 
righttodo so. Ali criminal law threatens 
coercion; all criminal courts and officers 
carry itout. To bea terror to evil-doers 
is the magistrate’s first duty in every 
State, and Parliament must arm him with 
such powers as he needs for that purpose. 
But observe the consequences as regards 
Ireland. If the new statute relates to 
Ireland only, as former coercion acts have 
done, it will be one more declaration and 
confession that we have one law for Ire- 
land, another law for Great Britain, and 
that peoples which we allege to be one 
are really distinct. It will, moreover, be 
only the old prescription, which has some- 
times driven the disease inwards, but has 
never cured it. So far from holding out 
a prospect of permanent improvement, it 
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will, if we may judge from past experi- 
ence, tend rather to increase the activity 
of secret societies and the influence of 
the violent men who act from Paris and 
America. People assume that because 
crime diminished after the passing of the 
Crimes Act in 1882, it will again diminish 
should a similar statute be enacted. But 
as the Arrears Act also had then been 
just passed, and as the Nationalist lead- 
ers were anxious to keep the country quiet 
with a view to the Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Bills, which soon appeared on the 
horizon, the effect of the Crimes Act may 
well have been due to these transient 
causes. Hence hopes based on the suc- 
cess of the act of 1882 rest on a weak 
foundation. Something much stronger 
may prove to be needed to meet the emer- 
gency that will arise if remedial legislation 
be refused. And if the result of a coer- 
cion act J/es the refusal of such other 
demands as the Nationalist party may 
prefer should be to transfer the control 
of the movement from the Parliamentary 
leaders to the conspirators, then still 
more stringent repression will be called 
for. Political assassinations may recom- 
mence. The nitroglycerine men may 
succeed better than hitherto in killing in- 
nocent people at railway stations or in 
places of public resort. Such crimes will 
of course have no terrors for a British 
government or Parliament, but they may 
exasperate our people, and may lead to 
demonstrations against Irishmen in En- 
gland, perhaps even to lynchings. Had 
the London explosions taken place in 
Lancashire, and caused the deaths of 
women or children, a fierce revenge might 
probably have been taken by the English 
workmen. It is a vistaof crime, violence, 
and embittered hatred that the policy of 
coercion opens before us, and whether 
peace and order lie anywhere at the end 
of that vista must remain more than 
doubtful. 

This at least is certain, that if a repres- 
sive policy is to succeed in pacifying Ire- 
land, in forcing her people to renounce 
those fancies which have so long floated 
before their minds, and submit to be finally 
assimilated with the population of Great 
Britain, such a policy must be pursued in 
a different spirit and manner than hereto- 
fore. In the first place, it must be main- 
tained with unwavering firmness through 
a long series of years. The plan of coer- 
cion acts limited to two or three years 
does not and cannot quell the spirit of 
disorder, but at best interrupts its display 
fora short time. It brings the question 
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of Irish discontent before Parliament ev- 
ery few years, consumes the time of the 
nation, shakes ministries, dislocates gov- 
ernment, and withal (as we know to our 
cost) does not produce permanent improve- 
ments in administration. If the habits of 
crime and disorder are to be untaught, to 
be washed and purged out of the minds of 
the people, the process must be continued 
for a generation, and the acts amending 
and strengthening the criminal law (what- 
ever they are to be) must be passed fora 
long period or, like most other statutes, 
without limit. Even those who object on 
principle to exceptional criminal legisla- 
tien for Ireland may well think it better 
both for her and for Parliament that if a 
Crimes Act be deemed necessary, it 
should be passed without restriction of 
time, and should be left in force so long 
as there can be supposed to remain any 
risk of the recurrence of the old mischiefs. 

Such a policy ought, moreover, to be 
carried out by very different instruments 
from those whom the Irish government 
has hitherto employed. One of our great- 
est troubles in Ireland has been that the 
magistrates (paid as well as unpaid) and 
most of the executive officials of all kinds 
belong to the landlord caste, which the 
people hates, and which hates the people. 
They administer what an ex-viceroy has 
lately called “a hateful bureaucratic sys- 
tem.” They are suspected of unfairness, 
and the knowledge that they are suspected 
makes it all the harder for them to be fair. 
Few even of the paid officials have had 
such a legal training as is thought requi- 
site for an English stipendiary magistrate 
or a Scotch sheriff-substitute. Many are 
iJl suited for their functions; most have 
suffered from the habit of looking for and 
relying on exceptional powers, instead of 
learning how to make the most of the 
ordinary criminal law. If the administra- 
tion is to be amended, new men ought to 
be found for it; and it would actually be 
better to take those men from England, 
little as they would at first know of the 
country, than to entrust large coercive 
powers to members of the Irish caste that 
has hitherto maintained Protestant ascen- 
dency. 

Such a policy would need, in order to 
give it any chance of success, to be accom- 
panied by sweeping reforms in administra- 
tion and probably in the law also. But if 
the Nationalists are crushed and perhaps 
excluded from Parliament, there will be 
no Irish party to demand reforms. At all 
times the difficulty of carrying reforms 
through the House of Commons, still 
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more through the House of Lords, against 
the opposition of Irish landlords is very 
serious. It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that the Irish executive, since it is to 
be made responsible for the due exercise 
of wide criminal authority, ought also to 
enjoy a wider power than heretofore of 
introducing administrative changes, and 
ought to have its legislative proposals ac- 
cepted almost as a matter of course by 
Parliament. To help the people and the 
country with one hand while it represses 
disorder with the other, is essential; and 
that it may do this, it must have a freer 
hand than Irish viceroys or chief secreta- 
ries have possessed of late years. It must 
not be interfered with, pulled up, or inter- 
rupted in pursuing a settled course of 
policy. If it could be made independent 
of the rise or fall of English ministers, so 
much the better, but in any event it ought 
to be loyally trusted and supported so 
long as it appeared to be moving with 
firmness and vigor, on the lines of justice 
to and consideration for the people. 

These are the conditions needed to give 
the hold-on policy a prospect of success. 
Is there a probability of their fulfilment? 

Not unless English parties rise to a 
level of unselfishness, self-restraint, and 
far-sighted wisdom which they have never 
attained in this century when Irish ques- 
tions came before them. They must re- 
sist the temptation to win the Irish vote 
in England, which will remain even if 
Irish representation in Parliament has 
been suspended. They must reprove and 
restrain the humanitarian sentiments and 
freedom-loving instincts of the English 
masses, who will chafe at the idea of treat- 
ing Ireland as a subject country. They 
must forego the pleasure of criticising the 
mistakes of the Irish government, unless 
those mistakes are so dangerous to the 
State as torequire its supersession. They 
must, in fact, agree to take Ireland out of 
English party politics as completely as 
India is now, or was till Lord Lytton’s 
viceroyalty ; and to let it stay out. 

I am not arguing for or against this 
policy; I am merely trying to point out 
what it involves, or ought to involve if it 
is to effect permanent good. It has the 
advantage of keeping Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of the British nation, of giving 
her a fair chance of material progress by 
arresting the disorders which are ruining 
her trade and agriculture, of breaking the 
detestable traditions of agrarian crime. 
But to effect all this requires a firmness 
constancy, and wisdom —shall I add, an 
abandonment of the traditions of repre- 





sentative government?— not only from 
one English ministry, but from a succes- 
sion of ministries; not only from one 
Parliament, but from a succession of Par- 
liaments; not only from ministers and 
Parliaments, but from the great majority 
of the English people, which our recent 
history and the genius of our party system 
give us little reason to expect. 

I come next to the policy of small con- 
cessions. The occasion of reorganizing 
local government in rural England may, it 
is suggested, be used to give county gov- 
ernment to Ireland also. All sorts of 
elective local boards may be created, with 
taxing powers, perhaps with the control 
of the police. There may even be central 
boards, these, too, wholly or partly elec- 
tive; only they must be strictly limited 
each to one special function, lest they 
should try to play the part of a Parliament. 
Private-bill legislation may be given to 
them, and the control of certain branches 
of local expenditure: perhaps poor-law 
business, perhaps education. 

We are all agreed in valuing self-gov- 
ernment, so these proposals have an im- 
mediate claim on our favor. It is quite 
true that the English people have been 
reared to the full measure of their political 
stature by the long practice of local self- 
government, and that the Irish people 
ought to have received similar educational 
facilities. It is also true that if such 
county boards were properly worked, 
worked as Englishmen would work them, 
they might remove the vices that now de- 
form Irish administration. Once more, it 
is most true that such a system has the 
great advantage of recognizing the differ- 
ences between different parts of Ireland, 
and in particular of letting the Protestant 
counties of Ulster, commercial and manu- 
facturing Ulster, manage their own affairs 
in their own way. 

But there is an objection to this policy. 
It does not touch the capital difficulty of 
governing Ireland. It touches neither 
branch of that difficulty. It will not ap- 
pease the Nationalists in Parliament, nor 
make them a whit less anxious to injure, 
less capable of injuring, the British House 
of Commons. Nor does it remove any 
of the troubles of Irish local’ administra- 
tion. Rent will be no easier to recover, 
boycotting no less mischievous, outrages 
no less difficult of detection. Is the con- 
trol of the police to be given to a county 
board or not? If it is not given, then, 
after all, you have not that similarity and 
equality between England and Ireland 
which you profess to be trying to estab- 
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lish; but even while reforming and en- 
franchising you leave Ireland in an infe- 
rior position. If, on the other hand, the 
control of the police is given, then good- 
bye to rents, good-bye to the security of 
person and property which the police find 
it hard enough even now to insure. Or 
again, is the central board elected to deal 
with education, to have power over Trinity 
College and the northern Queen’s College 
or not? If it is not, the complaints of 
grievance will be as loud as ever from the 
hierarchy, and nothing will have been 
gained by your concession. If it is, the 
board elected by Nationalist votes at the 
bidding of the priesthood wiil forthwith 
put out those two eyes of Ireland, and 
leave the country in that darkness which 
is to make it more obedient to its spirit- 
ual guides, 

But the Irish critics of this policy go 
even further. They urge that, so far from 
pacifying the island, the granting of petty 
concessions might even aggravate the ex- 
isting difficulties of our government. It 
will, they say, inspirit and intensify the 
agitation for home rule by seeming to 
have brought home rule one step nearer. 
It will furnish the agitators with weapons 
in whose use they will soon become ex- 
perts. Every county board, every central 
council, however limited its legal powers, 
may become a focus for agrarianism or 
sedition. Resolutions may be passed de- 
manding an Irish Parliament, and de- 
nouncing any acts of the executive offen- 
sive to Nationalists. Taxing powers may 
be so exercised as to oppress the land- 
lords, and pushed far enough to destroy 
the value of their property. At this mo- 
ment the local poor-law authorities, we are 
told, are evading the law by giving outdoor 
relief to persons who are really able-bod- 
ied, but whom the National League re- 
gards with favor. They have in places 
raised the poor rate to more than twice 
what it was some years ago. A central 
authority might of course be armed with 
powers to resist such action on the part 
either of guardians or of county boards. 
But if the central authority is elective, it 
too will fall under the control of the Na- 
tionalists. If it is nominated by an En- 
glish ministry, it will be engaged in angry 
wrangles with the local bodies; the pres- 
ent bitterness will become more bitter; 
the minds of the people will be more than 
ever inflamed by the struggle. All this is 
of course argued on the assumption that 
in three provinces and a half out of the 
four provinces of Ireland the Nationalist 
party will obtain command of whatever 
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elective boards are created, But the as- 
sumption is one which the recent Parlia- 
mentary elections amply warrant. 

With all deference to the eminent 
statesmen who have recommended this 
policy, I must observe that it is a half-way- 
house policy. It carries us half-way to 
home rule, gives none of the advantages 
which are claimed for home rule, loses 
such advantages as the hold-on policy 
retains, and leaves the English Parlia- 
ment in a position where there is really no 
stopping. It sets us on an inclined plane 
whence the descent to home rule is all but 
certain, unless with double toil we climb 
back up the slope to the policy of repres- 
sion. And this has already been per- 
ceived by the Unionists of Ulster. The 
apparent guarantee for their own safety 
which the system of county authorities 
offers does not blind them tothe results 
involved in these concessions. They are 
now protesting that such concessions are 
but the beginning of the end. 

The third alternative policy is home 
rule. Under this loose term I under- 
stand a system which throws the respon- 
sibility of legislating on Irish matters and 
conducting Irish administration on an 
Irish body or bodies. It may be a feudal 
system, created by a written constitution 
or species of treaty between the nations 
— an instrument to be placed above the 
Parliament of either country. It may be 
merely a statutory constitution, like those 
granted to Canada or Australia by the im- 
perial Parliament, which the imperial Par- 
liament can revoke or alter atits pleasure. 
It may grant wider or narrower powers 
over Ireland; may, for instance, withhold 
or yield the right to impose a separate 
Irish tariff. It may create a body with 
powers of legislating on all subjects not 
expressly excluded, or only on subjects 
expressly specified, or only on subjects 
specially committed to it by imperial stat- 
utes passed from time to time. It may 
leave Ireland a representation in the 
imperial Parliament, or extinguish such 
representation, or create a new imperial 
council for certain common affairs, like 
the American Congress, or provide for the 
settlement of such affairs by bodies like 
the Delegations in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. It may place Ireland in a po- 
sition like that of the Canadian Dominion, 
or like that of one province of that Do- 
minion, or like that of a State ‘n the 
American Union. ‘The forms it may take 
are so numerous, and the arguments for 
and against each of these forms so differ- 
ent, that there is little use in discussing 


any one unless we are prepared to discuss 
all in succession. 

There are of course some arguments 
that may be alleged in favor of any of 
these schemes, such as the desirability of 
teaching the Irish people to govern them- 
selves by giving them the chance of learn- 
ing; the need for creating a sense of 
responsibility, and letting them feel that 
errors in government bring their sure and 
appropriate punishment; the difficulty, 
proved by so many deplorable examples, 
of getting from an English Parliament the 
kind of legislation which Ireland requires. 
“Stew in your own juice,” “ Make your 
bed and lie on it”? — these are the phrases 
which sum up this line of advocacy. But, 
after all, the reason which has chiefly 
moved such Englishmen as incline to the 
home-rule view is a despair of the present 
system engendered by the experience of 
the past eighty-five years, and the notion 
that since all previous prescriptions have 
failed, and there is little prospect that an 
English democracy ruling through two 
rival parties will consent to apply any re- 
pressive treatment steadily for a long 
period of years, some new kind of treat- 
ment ought to have a cnance. 

These Englishmen have begun to real- 
ize how little we have understood Ireland 
during all these years. At this moment 
English members know neither how much 
distress exists requiring a reduction of 
the judicial rents, nor how far boycotting 
exists, Z.¢., they cannot tell whether there 
is a case for either of the measures they 
are urged to pass, an Arrears and Land 
Bill, or a Coercion Bill. The government 
of Ireland, by the imperial Parliament, 
has not been self-government, but the 
government of a dependency, because the 
English majority has not that knowledge 
of Ireland which it has of its own country. 
On English questions it has its own opin- 
ion, by which a ministry is guided. On 
Irish questions it follows the opinion of 
the Irish minister of the day, who may be, 
and often has been, utterly wrong. Scot- 
land, on the other hand, has always re- 
tained institutions thoroughly her own. 
When they need change, the change is 
made by Parliament at the bidding of the 
Scotch members. Nothing could either 
be forced on Scotland or taken from Scot- 
land against the will of the Scottish people. 
An English king tried the experiment, 
and he lost his throne and his head. 

There are also many objections equally, 
or almost equally, applicable to every form 
of homerule. These objections have been 
stated in the English press with such force 
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and fulness during the last seven weeks 
that there is no need to recapitulate them. 
Yet any one who has studied federal gov- 
ernments, such as that of the United 
States, could add tothe long list. He could 
point out that the American system works 
because the central authority has in every 
State the means of enforcing the decisions 
of the federal courts and the lawful admin- 
istrative orders of the federal executive. 
He could show that such enforcement suc- 
ceeds because the sentiment of the people 
of the States supports the federal judiciary 
and executive, because in fact the centrip- 
etal force holds in check, and showed in 
the War of Secession its power to over- 
bear, the centrifugal tendencies of a State 
or even of a great group of States. And 
he could ask how a quasi-federal ma- 
chinery is to be created in Ireland, and 
where is the centripetal sentiment to sup- 
port it. 

Why, it may be asked, should not En- 
glish politicians set themselves to examine 
the various forms above mentioned, and 
either frame a workable one or reject all 
as unworkable? The answeris that there 
is nothing gained by trying to do so till it 
is known what would be accepted by Irish 
opinion as a settlement of the question. 
If there is anything which our experience 
of Irish legislation proves, it is the use- 
lessness of forcing on the people reforms 
they reject. The chief argument advanced 
for home rule is that it might give a 
chance of ending the struggle of the two 
nations by removing the grounds of quar- 
rel and letting Irish parties dispute with 
one another, instead of uniting to harass 
England. But this could not be attained 
if a constitution were granted to Ireland 
which the majority of her representatives 
refuse to accept, and which, if granted, 
they would forthwith begin to use as an 
engine of attack against England, a means 
of extorting further concessions. We 
should be worse off than we are now, 
because the Nationalists would be en- 
trenched in the position we had given 
them, and they would still be enemies, not 
having got what they wanted. English- 
men, therefore, occupy safer ground when 
they decline to propose Schemes until 
they are told by the responsible spokes- 
men of Ireland what is the scheme they 
will accept. To refuse to consider any 
scheme is unreasonable. Togive encour- 
agement to ideas which when formulated 
in a scheme may prove inadmissible is 
dangerous. The first thing is to call upon 
those Nationalist leaders who come as the 
delegates of their nation to tell us all they 
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want. 
open their case. 

Are there, then, no issues which can 
be now profitably argued, no points on 
which agreement may be obtained? I 
believe that there are, and I shall submit 


They are the plaintiffs; let them 


afew. If any one says that all discussion 
can stand over, because the current of 
English opinion now seems to run against 
any form of home rule, let him remember 
how suddenly opinion changes in this 
country. Who dreamed of the Land Bill 
of 1881 even a year before it was passed ? 
We may roll up our stone of Sisyphus, 
but it will come down on us again, none 
can tell how soon. 

The first point I submit is this. The 
assumption often made that the general 
desire of the Irish is for total separation 
is quite unwarranted. How far such a 
desire prevails, there is no means of as- 
certaining. But many of the best native 
observers, themselves loyal, declare that 
it is confined to the extreme or Fenian 
party. This much is certain, that separa- 
tion means economic ruin to Ireland, and 
that the Irish farmer is shrewd enough to 
know it. However, whether the separat- 
ists be many or few, they ought to be told 
at once, and in the firmest language, that 
neither separation nor anything leading to 
separation can be thought of. The right 
claimed for the numerical majority of 
those who inhabit a part of the earth’s 
surface to disjoin themselves at their 
pleasure from those nations to whom na- 
ture and many centuries of political con- 
nection have bound them is a claim which 





|lords, whom they regard as 


preme merit of the British Constitution, 
the absolute sovereignty of Parliament. 
No compact can be admitted which would 
erect over the head of Parliament a writ- 
ten constitution with a judiciary interpret- 
ing that constitution — which would in 
fact replace our historic constitution by 
one after the American model. That 
model has great excellences for the pur- 
poses of the republic where it exists; but 
it would inflict the gravest injuries upon 
us. A recollection of the way in which 
the long struggle of North and South be- 
fore the War of Secession was complicated 
and rendered more difficult of settlement 
by the fact that the Constitution seemed 
to entrench the South behind legal right, 
ought to be enough to warn us from an 
experiment foreign to the genius of our 
people and the circumstances of our em- 
pire. To hold that empire together will 
tax all the resources of our sovereign 
Parliament; let us not for a moment 
dream of tying its hands. 

Thirdly: one of the weightiest argu- 
ments against the creation of any legisle: 
tive body in Ireland, whether central o. 
local, whether a Parliament or a provincial 
council, or a county board, is the danger 
it involves to landowners. The power of 
dealing with the land is the very power 
which the Irish most desire; what object 
is therein a grant from which this power 
is reserved? But everybody knows how 
such a power would be used. Most Na- 
tionalists own that they would give a 
merely nominai compensation to the land- 
robbers. 


both reason and history reject. The cases | Some talk of five years’ purchase; some 


of the Swiss Sonderbund and of the South-| of prairie value. 


It is proposed, even by 


ern States of America are sufficient to| some English statesmen, to give elective 
justify Great Britain in retaining Ireland | county authorities the control of the police. 
if she thinks it best for Ireland, for ber-| But with the police under the orders of an 


self, and for the world, that this should be 
done. What concessions would lead to 
separation is a point open‘to much discus- 
sion. Some will argue, like Mr. Albert 
Dicey in his powerful article in the Coz- 
temporary Review for July, 1882, that any 
form of home rule does. Those whodeny 
this will at any rate agree that the power 
for an Irish authority to maintain any 
armed force beyond what is needed for 
civic order would lead to separation, and 
must be withheld. And it may be argued 


that to allow an Irish legislature to impose | 


protective duties, which might produce a 
war of tariffs, is open to the same objec- 
tion, 

A second point is, that no change in 
the relations of Great Britain to Ireland 
should destroy that vital quality and su- 





elective board, the landlord might whistle 
for his rent. He would be lucky if he 
kept a whole skin. His property would 
be gone without any need for confiscatory 
legislation. 

Now, can the imperial Parliament leave 
the landlords to the mercy of an Irish 
authority? There is a feeling against 
them in England, a feeling justified by the 
sins of the class in time past, but which 
ought not to make us forget the innocence 
of many members of the class, still less 
the hardships which some of the inaocent 
— ladies, for instance, with no livelihood 
save from their rents — have suffered 
since 1879. All of them, however, be 
they good or bad, and their mortgagees 
also, have legal rights, grounded on impe- 
rial statutes. The honor of England is 
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pledged to these rights. At no cost can 
we abandon them. We could not look 
other nations in the face were we to throw 
over men whose property we confirmed as 
lately as by the act of 1881; not to speak 
of the shock which so pernicious a pre- 
cedent would give to the security of prop 
erty in England and Scotland. It has 
been suggested that guarantees might be 
taken from any Irish authority against 
interference with contracts or vested 
rights of property. But such guarantees 
would not touch the police difficulty ; and 
in any case they would be uncertain in 
their effect, likely to give rise to infinite 
litigation, certain to produce conflicts be- 
tween any Irish authority and imperial 
statutes. They would keep up that very 
irritation which the grant of powers of 
local legislation would be designed to re- 
move. The conclusion follows that before 
any police control, or any considerable 
legislative functions, can be conferred on 
an Irish authority, whether central or local, 
the land question must be grappled with. 
Reasonable compensation must be offered 
to the landowners, and, either prior to or 
concurrently with any settlement of the 
other questions, this compensation must 
be secured, and a scheme enacted for the 
discharge by the purchasing tenants of 
the liability devolved upon them. If the 
landlords are wise, they will accept mod- 
erate compensation, lest a worse thing 
befall them. 

When I began this article, I proposed 
to argue at length the paramount impor- 
tance of dealing promptly with the land 
question. But it becomes clearer every 
day that this view is accepted by those to 
whom Parliament and the country look 
for guidance. Opponents and friends of 
home rule may agree upon it, for while 
the latter regard it as making home rule 
possible, the former may hold that it will 
render home rule unnecessary. Much of 
the strength of the agitator has been de- 
rived from the hunger of the tenants for 
the land. Most of the outrages and the 
boycottings which baffle justice are con- 
nected with evictions. If the land could 
be got on fair terms out of the haads of 
its present owners into the hands of the 
tenants, some at least of the sinews of 
agitation would be cut, the occasions for 
crime would be immensely reduced, and a 
contest might spring up between the new 
owners and the laborers which would 
drive the former over to the side of order. 
What I have seen of Ireland makes me 
believe that the sentimental side of the 
national movement, backed as it is by 
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sympathy from the Irish in America, will 
still survive as a serious force. But the 
problem will in any case be simpler and 
less formidable. 

Fourthly: the landlords, it may be said, 
are not the only persons who would be 
left to Nationalist mercies were either 
home rule or a wide system of local gov- 
ernment established in Ireland. There 
are the merchants of the towns; there are 
the Protestants everywhere. 

These classes have little to fear, except 
from such a decline in the prosperity of 
the country as would follow bad legisla- 
tion and lax administration. The worth 
of capitalists and traders in Dublin and 
the southern towns seems too obvious to 
make attacks on them probable. It is 
one of the aims and hopes of the Nation- 
alist party to develop the commerce and 
manufactures of these towns. Nor would 
Protestants be molested as Protestants. 
They might suffer in the loss of educa- 
tional endowments, and perhaps see the 
schools still more completely controlled 
by the Catholic priesthood than is now 
the case. But they are so mixed up with 
the rest of the population, and form, ex- 
cept in Dublin and the north, so small a 
part of it, that they would not be conspic- 
uous. It would not be in the interest of 
the priests to harass them, nor are the 
priests strong enough to influence legis- 
lation for that purpose. 

So much as to the six-sevenths of the 
area of Ireland, four-fifths of the popula- 
tion. But the case of the Protestant part 
of Ulster is different. One cannot say 
Ulster as a whole, because about half of 
Ulster is mainly Roman Catholic in pop- 
ulation and by consequence Nationalist in 
sentiment. The Protestant part (in which 
there is, no doubt, a large Catholic minor- 
ity) includes the counties of Antrim, Down, 
Derry, half Tyrone, half Armagh, with a 
population of something over a million. 
The Nationalists have long hated this 
half of Ulster, not so much on religious 
grounds as because they think its peo- 
ple anti-national. Not only the Episco- 
palians but the more numerous Presby- 
terian population of Scotch extraction, 
from whom the rebellion of 1798 drew 
much of its strength, are with scarcely 
an exception attached tothe Union. The 


Orangemen, as everybody knows, recruit- 
ed from Presbyterians as well as Episco- 
palians, are the fiercest of all Irish Union- 
ists, and have long waged a sort of civil 
war with their Roman Catholic neighbors. 
Now these Ulster Protestants believe that 
any powers which an Irish authority might 
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enjoy (and this argument applies to any 
central council in Dublin scarcely less 
than to an Irish Parliament) would be 
used to worry and injure them. “Our 
trade and manufactures” (so they say) 
“would be so far as possible diverted to 
Dublin and the Catholic provinces. Our 
philanthropic and educational institutions 
would be interfered with — Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, being the first victim. Ev- 
ery device to insult and harass us would 
be resorted to; and a thriving and indus- 
trious population, whose sympathies are 
entirely with England and with Scotland, 
whence it came, would be made to suffer 
in mind and estate, if not also in body, 
for its loyalty to the British connection.” 

One may deem these fears exaggerated 
and yet admit that there is ground for 
them. The Orangemen are excitable and 
pugnacious. The risk of an attack by 
them or upon them may be smaller than 
those who declaim to their lodges believe. 
But it exists. Considering the centuries 
of animosity that have inflamed the minds 
of both parties, armed collisions are pos- 
sible, collisions which would be disgrace- 
ful to England as well as to Ireland, and 
would strongly move the feelings of En- 
glishmen. Would England, however much 
she may condemn the violence of the 
Orangemen in the past, look on and see 
them suffer? And do not the same argu- 
ments by which the Nationalists seek to 
show that Ireland should be allowed to 
manage her own affairs, free from English 
interference, show that the Protestant half 
of Ulster, no less distinct from the rest 
of Ireland than Ireland is from Britain, 
ought to enjoy the like self-government, 
free from Nationalist control? Those 
who know the people of Ulster best wiil 
be the first to agree that the passionate 
protests, which come thick and fast from 
them, against being left to the mercies of 
an Irish Parliament, are well entitled to 
respect. By what means they should be 
protected, if any local autonomy were 
yielded to Ireland which made protection 
necessary, is a difficult question, on which 
they would have to be consulted. Since 
their territory cannot be cut off from Ire- 
land and floated across to Scotland, the 
simplest method would seem to be to give 
them a local autonomy which should re- 
strict any exercise of authority by an Irish 
national council to which some council of 
their own had not assented. The whole 
question is so far from a settlement that 
these details need not now be argued. 
But England ought to realize that here 
lies a difficulty which she cannot evade 








without dishonor, nor neglect without the 
risk of civil war. 

If I have not argued on behalf of any 
of the policies that now lie before us, it 
is not for the want of a distinct opinion 
of my own, for I have one, but because 
it seems presently more useful to point 
out how these policies are related to one 
another, and what each of them involves. 
Lest I should have failed to make clear 
the propositions which I advance, I will 
summarize them as follows : — 

I. The maintenance of the present sys- 
tem of Irish government (the hold-on pol- 
icy) involves probably the suspension of 
Irish representation in Parliament, cer- 
tainly stringent measures of repression. 

2. To enable repression to effect any 
permanent improvement, it must be con- 
tinued for a long time, perhaps a genera- 
tion; be carried out by men more impar- 
tial and more capable than the present 
Irish magistrates; be accompanied by 
large amendments in law and administra- 
tion; be conducted on the principle of 
keeping Ireland out of English party poli- 
tics. 

3. The policy of small concessions in 
the way of local government will solve 
neither branch of the present problem ; 
will whet rather than appease the appetite 
for legislative independence. It is trying 
to stop half-way down an inclined plane. 

4- Nothing will be gained by giving any 
form of home rule which the bulk of the 
Nationalist party is not prepared to accept 
as asettlement. There is, therefore, little 
use in discussing schemes till the de- 
mands of that party have been specific- 
ally formulated. 

5. Separation and such a remodelling 
of the British Constitution as would sacri- 
fice the sovereignty of Parliament are out 
of the question. 

6. No scheme of home rule or local 
self-government is admissible which 
would leave the landowners at the mercy 
of Irish elective bodies. 

7. No such scheme as aforesaid is ad- 
missible which does not recognize and 
provide for the case of the Ulster Protes- 
tants. 

If it is said that these propositions 
suggest more difficulties than they solve, 
I answer that it is well to determine where 
the real difficulties lie, and, while we offer 
a fair hearing to proposals of change, to 
declare frankly what limits no change 
shall overpass. The outlook may be 
dark, but we make it no darker by calcu- 
lating the consequences which must fol- 
low the steps we are aboutto take. There 
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is much cause for anxiety but none for 
despondency. Democracy, at which it is 
now fashionable to rail, is not the cause of 
our present perplexities, for these were as 
great under the oligarchy before 1832, and 
during the period of middle-class rule that 
followed. Sudden reversals of policy such 
as that of last summer have not been due 
to popular fickleness, but to the arts of 
party politicians. The whole British peo- 
ple is more likely to succeed in dealing 
with Ireland than were the class govern- 
ments of earlier days, because it has a 
stronger sense of justice, is less influenced 
by special tenderness for landlords and 
more by goodwill to the Irish in general, 
and can give to its decisions, whatever 
they may be, the weight of a nation’s will. 
The material strength of England, great 
as it is, is not a more important factor in 
this question than the spirit of fairness 
and unselfishness which her people have 
more and more begun to display towards 
Ireland. Itis to be hoped that the Na- 
tionalists in Ireland and America will not 
mistake this spirit, which has borne many 
provocations quietly, for a want of firm- 
ness or of courage. If they do, they will 
be fatally mistaken. England will yield 
nothing to menace; but she is strong 
enough to be magnanimous. Recogniz- 
ing the novelty of the present situation, 
recollecting the lamentable errors of the 
past, contrasting her own peace and pros- 
perity with the miseries of distracted Ire- 
land, she is prepared to give a calm and 
patient consideration to any and every 
scheme which offers a prospect of alleviat- 
ing those miseries and of creating a bet- 
ter feeling between peoples whom nature 
meant to be friends, and whose friendship 
is essential to the welfare and the great- 
ness of her empire. 


From Nature. 
HEREDITARY STATURE.* 


IT will perhaps be recollected that, at 
the meeting last autumn of the British As- 
sociation in Aberdeen, I chose for my pres- 
idential address to the Anthropological 
Section a portion of the wide subject of 
“ Hereditary Stature.” My inquiries were 
at that time advanced only to a certain 
stage, but they have since been completed 
up to a well defined resting-place, and it is 
to their principal net results that I shall 
ask your attention to-night. 


* Extracts from Mr. F. Galton’s Presidential Address 
to the Anthropological Institute, January 26. 
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I am, happily, released from any neces- 
sity of fatiguing you with details, or of 
imposing on myself the almost impossible 
task of explaining a great deal of techni- 
cal work in popular language, because all 
these details have just been laid before 
the Royal Society, and will in due course 
appear in their Proceedings. They deal 
with ideas that are perfectly simple in 
themselves, but many of which are new 
and most are unfamiliar, and therefore 
difficult to apprehend at once. My work 
also required to be tested and cross-tested 
by mathematical processes of a very tech- 
nical kind, dependent in part on new prob- 
lems, for the solution of which I have been 
greatly indebted to the friendly aid of Mr. 
J. D. Hamilton Dickson, fellow and tutor 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. I 
shall therefore quite disembarrass myself 
on the present occasion from the sense of 
any necessity of going far into explana- 
tions, referring those who wish thoroughly 
to understand the grounds upon which my 
results are based, to the forthcoming me- 
moir in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, and to that amplified and illus- 
trated extract from my address at Aber- 
deen, accompanied by tabular data, which 
appeared among the * Miscellanea ” of the 
Journal of this Institute last November. 

The main problem I had in view was to 
solve the following question. Given a 
group of men, all of the same stature, what- 
ever that stature may be, —it is required 
to be able to predict two facts regarding 
their brothers, their sons, their nephews, 
and their grandchildren, respectively, 
namely, frst, what will be their average 
height; secondly, what will be the percent- 
age of those kinsmen whose statures will 
range between any two heights we may 
please to specify ; as between six feet and 
six feet one inch, six feet one inch and six 
feet two inches, etc. 

The same problem admits of another 
rendering, because whatever is statisti- 
cally cer¢azz in a large number is the most 
probable occurrence in a small one, so we 
may phrase it thus : Given a man of known 
stature, and ignoring every other fact, 
what will be the most probable average 
height of his brothers, sons; nephews, 
grandchildren, etc., respectively, and what 
proportion of them will most probably 
range between any two heights we may 
please to specify? 

I have solved this problem with com- 
pleteness in a practical sense. No doubt 
my formulz admit of extension to include 
influences of a minor kind, which I am 





content to disregard, and that more exact 
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and copious observations may slightly cor- 
rect the values of the constants I use; but 
1 believe that for the general purposes of 
understanding the nearness of kinship in 
stature that subsists between relations in 
different degrees, the problem is solved. 

It is needless to say that I look upon 
this inquiry into stature as a represen- 
tative one. The peculiarities of stature 
are that the paternal and maternal contri- 
butions blend freely, and that selection, 
whether under the aspect of marriage 
selection or of the survival of the fittest, 
takes little account of it. My results are 
presumably true, with a few further reser- 
vations, of all qualities or faculties that 
possess these characteristics. 

Average Statures.— The solution of 
the problem as regards the average height 
of the kinsmen proves to be almost ab- 
surdly simple, and not only so, but it is 
explained most easily by a working model 
that altogether supersedes the trouble of 
calculation. I exhibit one of these: it is 
a large card ruled with horizontal lines 
One inch apart, and numbered consecu- 
tively in feet and inches, the value of five 
feet eight inches lying about half-way up. 
A pin-hole is bored near the left-hand 
margin ata height corresponding to five 
feet eight and a quarter inches. Athread 
secured at the back of the card is passed 
through the hole; when it is stretched it 
Serves as a pointer, moving in a circle 
with the pin-hole as a centre. Five ver- 
tical lines are drawn down the card at the 
following distances, measured horizontally 
from the pin-hole: one inch, two inches, 
three inches, six inches, and nine inches. 
For brevity 1 will call these lines I., II., 
1II., VI., and IX. respectively. This 
completes the instrument. To use it: 
hold the stretched thread so that it cuts 
1X. at the point where the reading of the 
horizontal lines corresponds to the stature 
of the given group. Then the point where 
the string cuts VI. will show the average 
height of all their brothers; where it cuts 
111. will be the average height of the sons; 
where it cuts II. will be the average height 
of the nephews; and where it cuts I. will, 
be the average height of the grandchil- 
dren. These same divisions will serve 
for the converse kinships; VI., obviously 
so; I1I., son toa parent; I1., nephew to 
an uncle; 1., grandson to a grandfather. 
Another kinship can be got from VI., 
namely, that between “ mid-parent” and 
son. By “mid-parental” height I mean 
the average of the two statures: (a) the 
height of the father, (4) the transmuted 
height of the mother. This process, | 





may say, is fully justified by the tables 
already printed in our Journal, to which I 
have referred. It is a rather curious fact 
that the kinship between a given mid-par- 
ent and a son should appear from my 
statistics to be of exactly the same degree 
of nearness as that between a given man 
and his brother. Lastly, if we transmute 
the stature of kinswomen to their male 
equivalents by multiplying them after they 
are reduced to inches, by 1°08, or say, very 
roughly, by adding at the rate of one inch 
for every foot, the instrument will deal 
with them also. 

You will notice that the construction of 
this instrument is based on the existence 
of what I call “regression” towards the 
level of mediocrity (which is five feet eight 
and a quarter inches), not only in the par- 
ticular relationship of mid-parent to son, 
and which was the topic of my address at 
Aberdeen, but in every other degree of 
kinship as well. For every unit that the 
stature of any group of men of the same 
height deviates upwards or downwards 
from the level of mediocrity as above, 
their brothers will on the average deviate 
only two-thirds of a unit, their sons one- 
third, their nephews two-ninths, and their 
grandsons one-ninth. In remote degrees 
of kinship, the deviation will become zero ; 
in other words, the distant kinsmen of the 
group will bear no closer likeness to them 
than is borne by any group of the general 
population taken at random. 

The rationale of the regression from 
father to son is due (as was fully ex- 
plained in the address) to the double 
source of the child’s heritage. It comes 
partly froma remote and numerous ances- 
try, who are on the whole like any other 
sample of the past population, and there- 
fore mediocre, and it comes partly only 
from the person of the parent. Hence the 
parental peculiarities are transmitted in a 
diluted form, and the child tends to re- 
semble, not his parents, but an ideal an- 
cestor who is always more mediocre than 
they. The rationale of the regression 
from aknown man to his unknown brother 
is due to a compromise between two con- 
flicting probabilities ; the one that the un- 
known brother should differ little from the 
known man, the other that he should dif- 
fer little from the mean of his race. The 
result can be mathematically shown to be 
a ratio of regression that is constant for 
all statures. The results of observation 
accord with, and are therefore confirmed 
by, this calculation. 

Variability above and below the Mean 
Stature. — Here the net result of a great 
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deal of laborious work proves, as in the 
previous case, to be extremely simple, and 
to be very easily expressed by a working 
model. A set of five scales can be con- 
structed, such as I exhibit, one appropri- 
ate to each of the lines I., II., I1I., and 
VI., and suitable for any position on these 
lines. They are so divided that when the 
centres of the scales are brought opposite 
to the points crossed by the thread, in the 
way already explained, we shall see from 
the divisions on the scales what are the 
limits of stature between which succes- 
sive batches of the kinsmen, each batch 
containing ten per cent. of their whole 
number, will be included. Smaller divis- 
ions indicate the five per cent. limits. The 
extreme upper and extreme lower limits 
are perforce left indefinite. Each of the 
scales I give deals completely with nine- 
tenths of the observations, but the upper 
and lower five per cent. of the group, or 
the remaining one-tenth, have ouly their 
inner limits defined. 

The divisions on the movable scales 
that are appropriate to the several lines 
VI., III., 11.,and I., are given in the table, 
where they are carried one long step fur- 
ther than | care to recommend in use. 


Per cents. of in- Divisions, upwards and downwards, 
cluded statures. fromcentres of the scales; in inches. 


VI. IIL. II. and I. 
WO. + 05 . »« O68. . 06 
Mi. « 8B 4 2 O8Bs lw CU 
30. « 86. + 29 « + 2 
Msi « Hs « es CU 
45+ + 31. © 39- + 40 
49°5 » 2S a » OE « « 63 


The divisions are supposed to be drawn 
at the distances there given, both upwards 
and downwards from the centres of the 
several scales, which have to be adjusted, 
by the help of the thread, to the average 
height of the kinsmen indicated in the 
several lines. The percentage of statures 
that will then fall between the centre of 
each scale and the several divisions in it 
is given in the first column of the the 
table. Example: in line VI. 40 per cent. 
will fall between the centre and a point 
2°4 inches above it, and 4o per cent. will 
fall between the centre and point 2°4 
inches below it; in other words 80 per 
cent will fall within a distance of 2-4 inches 
from the centre. Similarly we see that 
2 X 49'5, or 99 per cent. will fall within 
4'8 inches of the centre. 

In respect to the principle on which 
these scales are constructed, observation 
has proved that every one of the many 
series with which I have dealt in my in- 
quiry conforms with satisfactory close- 


ness to the “law of error.” I have been 
able to avail myself of the peculiar proper- 
ties of that law and of the well-known 
“probability integral” table, in making 
my calculations. A very large amount 
of cross-testing has been gone through, 
by comparing secondary data obtained 
through calculation with those given by 
direct observation, and the results have 
fully justified this course. It is impossi- 
ble for me to explain what I allude to 
more minutely now, but much of this work 
is given, and more is indicated, in the 
forthcoming memoir to which I have re- 
ferred.* 

I know of scarcely anything so apt to 
impress the imagination as the wonderful 
form of cosmic order expressed by the 
“law of error.” A savage, if he could 
understand it, would worship it as a god. 
It reigns with serenity in complete self- 
effacement amidst the wildest confusion. 
The huger the mob and the greater the 
apparent anarchy the more perfect is its 
sway. Leta large sample of chaotic ele- 
ments be taken and marshalled in order 
of their magnitudes, and then, however 
wildly irregular they appeared, an unsus- 
pected and most beautiful form of regu- 
larity proves to have been present all 
along. Arrange the statures side by side 
in order of their magnitudes, and the tops 
of the marshalled row will form a beauti- 
fully flowing curve of invariable propor- 
tions; each man will find, as it were, a 
preordained niche, just at the right height 
to fit him, and if the class-places and stat- 
ures of any two men in the’ row are known, 
the stature that will be found at every 
other class-place, except towards the ex- 
treme ends, can be predicted with much 
precision. 


* The following will be of help to those who desire a 
somewhat closer idea of the reasoning than I can give 
in a popular address. 

m = mean height of race = 68°25 inches. 

m+ = height of a known individual. 

m-+ x’ =the probable height of an unknown kins- 
man in any given degree. 


< (which I designate by w) = the ratio of mean ree 


gression: it is shown by direct observation to = 3 both 
-in the case of mid-parent to son, and of man to brother; 
it is inferred to be 4 in the case of parent toson. It is 
upon these primary kinships that the regt depend. 

The “probable” deviations (“‘errors”’?) from the 
mean values of their respective systems are — 

f =that of the general population = 1°70 inch. 

6 = that of any large family of brothers = ro inch. 

J = that of kinsmen from the mean value of z+ x’. 

Since a group of kinsmen in any degree may be cone 
sidered as statistically identical with a sample of the 
general population, we get a general equation that con- 
nects f with w, namely, ws? +7? = f*. 

The ratio of regression in respect to brothers can be 


shown to depend on the equation w= ro =3 





nearly. 
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HEREDITARY STATURE. 


It will be seen from the large values of 
the ratios of regression how speedily all 
peculiarities that are possessed by any 
single individual to an exceptional extent, 
and which blend freely together with those 
of his or her spouse, tend to disappear. 
A breed of exceptional animals, rigorously 
selected and carefully isolated from ad- 
mixture with others of the same race 
would become shattered by even a brief 
period of opportunity to marry freely. It 
is only those breeds that blend imperfectly 
with others, and especially such of these 
as are at the same time prepotent, in the 
sense of being more frequently transmit- 
ted than their competitors, that seem to 
have a chance of maintaining themselves 
when marriages are not rigorously con- 
trolled — as indeed they never are, except 
by professional breeders. It is on these 
grounds that 1 hail the appearance of 
every new and valuable type as a fortunate 
and most necessary occurrence in the for- 
ward progress of evolution. The precise 
way in which a new type comes into ex- 
istence is untraced, but we may well sup- 
pose that the different possibilities in the 
groupings of some such elements as those 
to which the theory of pangenesis refers, 
under the action*of a multitude of petty 
causes that have no teleogical significance, 
may always result in a slightly altered, 
and sometimes in a distinctly new and 
fairly stable, position of equilibrium, and 
which, like every other peculiarity, admits 
of hereditary transmission. The general 
idea of this process is easy enough to 
grasp, and is analogous to many that we 
are familiar with, though the precise pro- 
cedure is beyond our ken. As a matter 
of fact, we have experience of frequent 
instances of “sports,” useful, harmful, 
and indifferent, and therefore presumably 
without teleological intent. They are also 
of various degrees of heritable stability. 
These form fresh centres, towards which 
some at least of the offspring have an evi- 
dent tendency to revert. By refusing to 
blend freely with other forms, the most 
peculiar “sports” admit of being trans- 
mitted almost in their entirety, with no 
less frequency than if they were not excep- 
tional, Thus a grandchild, as we have 
seen, regresses on the average one-ninth. 
Suppose the grandfather’s peculiarity re- 
fused to blend with those of the other 
grandparents, then the chance of his 
grandson inheriting that peculiarity in its 
entirety would be as one to nine; and, so 
far as the new type might be prepotent 
over the other possible heritages, so far 
would the chance of its reappearance be 
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increased. On the other hand, if the pe- 
culiarity did not refuse to blend, and if it 
was exceptional in magnitude, the chance 
of inheriting it to its full extent would be 
extremely small. The probability (easily 
to be calculated for any given instance by 
the “probability integral” tables) might 
even be many thousand times smaller. I 
will give for an example a by no means 
extreme case. Suppose a large group of 
men, all of six feet five inches in height, 
the statures of whose wives are haphazard, 
then it can be shown that out of every 
thousand of the sons not more than seven 
on an average will rival or surpass the 
height of his father. The chance that 
the stature of the son will at least rival 
the stature of the father, is not uniform; 
it varies with the height of the father. 
When he is of mediocre stature, that is, 
5 feet 8} inches, out of every 100 sons 
born to a group of fathers of that height, 
50 will be taller and 50 will be shorter 
than their fathers (the practically impos- 
sible case of absolute equality being neg- 
lected). Here then the chance of which 
we are speaking = sopercent. When the 
father is tall, the chance in question dimin- 
ishes; when he is very tall, say 6 feet 5 
inches, the chance is reduced to seven per 
thousand. The following table shows the 
probabilities in various cases. Columns 
A contain the height of the fathers, Col- 
umns B show how many per cent. of the 
sons will rival or surpass the height of 
their fathers: — 





A B A B 
ft. in. per cent. ft. in. per cent. 
5 8. . 50 6 2. «% 

5 9. 42 oS «a3 
5 10 .. 3! Se 2acse 
Se ss G6 ©. « & 
6 @.s 66..03 
6 t.-. Q 


This consideration is extremely important 
in its bearing on the origin of species. I 
feel the greatest difficulty in accounting 
for the establishment of a new breed ina 
state of freedom by slight selective influ- 
ences, unless there has been one or more 
abrupt changes of type, leading step by 
step to the new form. 

It will be of interest to trace the con- 
nection between what has been said about 
hereditary stature and its application to 
hereditary ability. Considerable differ- 
ences have to be taken into account and 
allowed for. First, after making large 
allowances for the occasional glaring cases 
of inferiority on the part of the wife to 
her eminent husband, | adhere to the view 
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I expressed long since as the result of 
much inquiry, historical and otherwise, 
that able men select those women for their 
wives who on the average are not mediocre 
women, and still less inferior women, but 
those who are decidedly above mediocrity. 
Therefore, so far as this point is con- 
cerned, the average regression in the son 
of an able man would be less than one- 
third. Secondly, very gifted men are 
usually of marked individuality, and con- 
sequently of a special type. Whenever 
this type is a stable one, it does not 
blend easily, but is transmitted almost un- 
changed, so that specimens of very dis- 
tinct intellectual heredity frequently occur. 
Thirdly, there is the fact that men who 
leave their mark on the world are very 
often those who, being gifted and full of 
nervous power, are at the same time 
haunted and driven by a dominant idea, 
and are therefore within a measurable 
distance of lunacy. This weakness will 
probably betray itself in disadvantageous 
forms among their descendants. Some 
will be eccentric, others feeble-minded, 
others nervous, and some may be down- 
right mad. 

It will clear our views about hereditary 
ability if we apply the knowledge gained 
by our inquiry to solve some hypothetical 
problem. Itis on that ground that I offer 
the following one. Suppose that in some 
new country it is desired to institute an 
upper house of legislature consisting of 
life-peers, in which the hereditary prin- 
ciple shall be largely represented. The 
principle of insuring this being that two- 
thirds of the members shall be elected out 
of a class who possess specified hereditary 
qualifications, the question is, What rea- 
sonable plan can be suggested of deter- 
mining what those qualifications should 
be? 

In framing an answer, we have to keep 
the following principles steadily in view. 
(1) The hered‘tary qualifications derived 
from a single ancestor should not be trans- 
mitted to an indefinite succession of gen- 
erations, but should lapse after, say, the 
grandchildren. (2) All sons and daughters 
should be considered as standing on an 
equal footing as regards the transmission 
of hereditary qualifications. (3) It is not 
only the sons and grandsons of ennobled 
persons who should be deemed to have 
hereditary qualifications, but also their 
brothers and sisters, and the children of 
these. (4) Men who earn distinction of a 
high but subordinate rank to that of the 
nobility, and whose wives had hereditary 
qualifications, should transmit those quali- 
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fications to their children. I calculate 
roughly and very doubtfully, because many 
things have to be considered, that there 
would be about twelve times as many per- 
sons hereditarily qualified to be candidates 
for election as there would be seats to fill. 
A considerable proportion of these would 
be nephews, whom I should be very sorry 
to omit, as they are twice as near in kin- 
ship as grandsons. One in twelve seems 
a reasonably severe election, quite enough 
to draft off the eccentric and incompetent, 
and not too severe to discourage the am- 
bition of the rest. I have not the slightest 
doubt that such a selection out of a class 
of men who would be so rich in hereditary 
gifts of ability, would produce a body of 
men at least as highly gifted by nature 
as could be derived by ordinary Parlia- 
mentary election from the whole of the 
rest of the nation, They would be reared 
in family traditions of high public ser- 
vices. Their ambitions, shaped by the 
conditions under which hereditary quali- 
fications could be secured, would be such 
as to encourage alliances with the gifted 
classes. They would be widely and 
closely connected with the people, and 
they would to all appearance (but who can 
speak with certainty of the effects of any 
paper constitution ?) form a vigorous and 
effective aristocracy. 


From The Saturday Review. 
WINTER IN FLORENCE. 


THOUGH Florence is not a town well 
suited for those who visit Italy in search 
of health, at least during the late and 
early months of the year, it is far from 
being an unpleasant winter resort for 
strangers who have a less melancholy 
reason for travelling. The very absence 
of invalids renders the foreign society 
more cheerful and less restrained, and — 
but for the other attractions of the city, 
are they not all written in the guide-books ? 
Still, even a foreigner is apt to find that 
a week of really cold weather is a period 
of trial, unless he occupies rooms with 
an exceptionally favorable aspect, or fur- 
nished with some modern appliance for 
heating. The old Italian fireplace is an 
ingenious contrivance for letting all the 
warmth escape by the chimney, while most 
of the smoke is driven into the room. 
The poorer Florentines are even more 
unfortunate than the casual visitor, as 
they can seldom make any fire at all, ex- 
cept in the kitchen. This is probably the 
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reason why they are so fond of scal/dini — 
earthen vessels, filled with glowing char- 
coal— which are generally treated with 
an undeserved contempt by foreigners. 
Even Goethe, with all his careful study of 
Italian life, seems never to have perceived 
their true use. To puta small jar of em- 
bers in the midst of a lofty and draughty 
hall seems merely to be mocking the mis- 
ery of its forlorn inhabitant. Yet when 
properly managed a sca/dino becomes a 
comfort. To derive any benefit from it 
you must sit upon it much as a hen does 
upon her eggs; that is to say, you must 
place it between your feet, and wrap a 
thick plaid or rug round it and the whole 
lower part of your body. When treated 
thus it produces a real, though somewhat 
limited, satisfaction. 

Those whose only business is pleasure 
may find some compensation for the dis- 
comfort of their rooms in the open air. 
The coldest days are generally sunny, and 
walks which, like the Lung’ Arno, ,are 
protected from the wind are pleasantly 
warm during the midday hours. They 
are thronged by Florentines, who come 
forth to bask in the sunshine; but, like 
the lizards which occasionally steal out of 
their holes for a similar purpose, they 
look depressed and lifeless. All the 
sprightliness of summer has vanished, the 
swift, light grace of eye and gesture has 
given place to a forced and preoccupied 
energy; if glance or motion quicken, it is 
only in response to a conscious act of the 
will; the exuberance of life which at other 
times distinguishes both the Italian and 
the lizard is quite gone. 

After sunset, when the outside air grows 
sharp, almost every one seeks a shelter. 
What becomes of the women of the lower 
middle class it is difficult to say; probably 
in such weather they go to bed as early 
and get up as late as they can, unless it 
is a Sunday or festival, and they can per- 
suade one of the male members of their 
family to let them sit beside him in the 
small café he frequents. Almost all such 
houses are furnished with stoves or 
warmed by hot air, and frequented by la- 
dies under proper protection. Draughts, 
dominoes, and the games of cards which 
are permitted by the authorities are played 
at the different tables, and whoever pays 
for a single cup of coffee asserts a right 
to remain as long as he feels inclined. 
Strange scenes may sometimes be seen 
in such places. A child of some four 
years will enter, muffled warmly under his 
father’s cloak. Two men, probably uncles 
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of the boy, accompany them. As soon as 
the door is closed the little prisoner is set 
free, he struts up to the best table, and 
orders coffee with rum for three, and 
cakes for four. A wink to the proprietor 
satisfies him that the order is to be exe- 
cuted, and the young hero pays for the 
whole repast. He hands round the cakes, 
but nobody takes one except the father, 
who pockets two, probably from pruden- 
tial reasons. If you sit near the table 
you will hear that it is the festival of the 
child’s patron saint, the day that is kept 
in Italy as a birthday is in England, that 
his mother has died in the course of the 
year, and that the father thought this was 
the best way “of making him a pleasure.” 
Such things are not the custom of the 
country, but they are characteristic of the 
people. 

The wine-shops are dangerous rivals of 
the small caffés, and are greatly preferred 
by the old-fashioned Florentines, though 
they rarely aspire to the dignity of a news- 
paper, and no ladies are to be found there 
except the relations of the host. In most 
of these the old Italian system of heating 
is still continued. A large metal vessel 
full of glowing charcoal is brought in 
shortly after sunset and placed upon a 
tripod. The guests gather round it; ev- 
ery now and then a fan woven of grass or 
rushes is used to remove the white ashes 
and increase the glow, the doors are kept 
shut as closely as business will permit, 
and the heat soon makes itself felt in the 
small, low room. Then in most places 
the guests betake themselves to cards; 
but in some a little circle is formed around 
a teacher from the neighboring elementary 
school or a sub-official with a literary 
taste, who reads aloud to those who fre- 
quent the shop, either every evening or 
twice or three times a week. He is not 
paid for his services; but one or other of 
the guests usually treats him to a glass of 
wine, and the host most likely supplies 
him with a frugal supper. On the other 
hand, the choice of his author is left en- 
tirely to him, and the choice is usually a 
bad one. Dull summaries of the history 
or of the lives of the more distinguished 
men of Italy are his favorite bill of fare; 
but now and then his austerity softens, 
and, after reading a biography of Boc- 
caccio, he will diverge into one of his 
tales. This is always of the most proper 
kind, for the modern Florentine is much 
more susceptible of pathos than of humor, 
and it is strange to hear these courtly old 
romances read to such an audience by the 
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dim light of a smoky petroleum lamp, and 
amid the anything but sweet savors of 
smoked meat and salted fish. Yet this is 
real fame. It is the fashion with some 
people to undervalue the author of the 
“Decamerone,” to blame his style as 
heavy and his subjects as either frivolous 
or sentimental. What other prose story- 
teller can delight an unlettered audience 
of his countrymen after so many centu- 
ries? To have one’s works published in 
sixpenny editions a hundred years after 
one’s death is said to be the surest of all 
guarantees of immortality; and while we 
still find “ Tristram Shandy” and * Tom 
Jones” on the railway bookstalls we shall 
refuse to believe the superfine critics who 
assert that Fielding is too coarse to be 
read with pleasure in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that Sterne’s humor is out of 
date. 

On a holiday the wine-room brightens, 
particularly if there are marriageable 
daughters or nieces, and the evening fre- 
quently concludes with a game of lotto, 
for an Italian is by nature a gambler. In 
such places, however, the risk is not great. 
A single card costs two centesimi, so 
that five may be bought for a penny. No 
one, however, is likely to indulge in such 
extravagance as that, unless it be some 
aspirant to the daughter’s hand who is 
ignorant or careless of the old proverb 
which says that those who win in love are 
sure to lose at play; two cards, or at 
most four, are the rule. The person who 
collects the money and draws the numbers 
—itis never the host or hostess — does 
not play himself. The happy owner of 
the card which is first filled up receives a 
lira, and if anything more remains in the 
pool, the play is continued and the second 
winner receivesit. Itis pleasant to watch 
such a game in which children of seven 
and old men of seventy seem to take an 
equal interest, and to see the solemn 
eagerness with which withered and chubby 
hands alike place their white beans on 
the numbers that are drawn. 

Twelfth Night is the great winter festi- 
val of the Florentines, though it is now 
celebrated almost exclusively in domestic 
circles. After the children have fallen 
asleep, the mother takes their stockings 
away and fills clean ones with fruit, sweet- 
meats, and little presents, among which 
two or three pieces of charcoal carefully 
wrapped up in paper are usually to be 
found. These treasures are carefully hid- 
den in different parts of the room, and as 
soon as the children wake the search for 
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the stockings begins. With some slight 
variations, a similar custom prevails, we 
believe, in Norway, though it is not ob- 
served on the same day. 

In the olden times the festival was cel- 
ebrated with far greater splendor and had 
a more public character. A female image 
of “Santa Epifania” was borne through 
the town, boys walked in the procession 
with long glass trumpets, while other boys 
and girls followed singing hymns. It was 
probably such processions that suggested 
to Luca della Robbia several of the won- 
derful reliefs which are now the glory of 
the Bargello. The color is fading out of 
Italian life, as it always does before the 
advance of our modern civilization, and 
the only reminiscence of the old custom 
that remains is the habit of giving boys 
trumpets on the eve of Epiphany. They 
used always to be of glass; but some en- 
terprising manufacturer has discovered 
that they are more durable and may be 
made more cheaply when metal is em- 
ployed, so now the old glass trumpets are 
only to be found in the houses of the rich 
and noble. We are certainly progressing, 
but in what direction? That is a ques- 
tion to which political economy and art 
are apt to give different answers. 

In Havana Epiphany is still celebrated 
with festivities of a similar character, only 
there a negress, bedizened to the height 
of her fantasy, takes the place of the sa- 
cred image, and demands gifts from the 
white inhabitants, which she is supposed 
to divide equally among her noisy follow- 
ers. Does not this look something like a 
travesty of the old Florentine festival with 
its boy trumpeters and choirs of youths 
and maidens? Few of the educated in- 
habitants of Havana would be sorry if the 
negress saint and her court were sup- 
pressed; and perhaps we are apt to view 
the old customs of Italy through specta- 
cles too deeply colored by the imagination 
of her great artists. The procession of 
Epiphany, at any rate, had been degraded 
before it was abolished. Even in Horace 
Walpole’s time, it seems already to have 
lost whatever grace or dignity it may once 
have possessed. On January 27, 1743, 
he wrote to Sir Horace Mann: “I ama 
little pleased, too, that Marquis Bagnesi, 
whom you know I always liked much, has 
behaved so well, and am more pleased to 
hear what a Beffana the Electress is.” 
To which Lord Dover added the cruel 
note: “A beffana was a puppet, which 
was carried about the town on the even- 
ing of the Epiphany. The word is de- 
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rived from efzfania. It also means an 
ugly woman. The electress (Palatine 
dowager, last of the house of Medici) hap- 
pened to go out for the first time after an 
illness on the Epiphany, and said in joke 
to Prince Craon, that ‘the beffane all 
went abroad on that day.’” 

Thus we descend from high processions 
to a crowd of riotous negroes, and from 
the awful yet lovely image of a saint to 
an ugly old woman, but still the winter 
sun shines brightly on the hills and pal- 
aces of Florence, and still the old statues, 
reliefs, and frescoes bear witness to a life 
that once was, or that at least their mak- 
ers thought might be. 


From The Spectator. 
THE NEW GERMAN AND SLAV QUARREL. 


NOTHING is more curious in contempo- 
rary politics than the disuse of the formu- 
las which a generation ago were supposed 
to express the permanent convictions of 
men imbued with the modern spirit. The 
most striking instance, of course, is the 
change of the ideas about war. Five-and- 
thirty years ago it was regarded by san- 
guine people as an extinct evil, and even 
by those who prided themselves on their 
practical good sense as a survival which, 
though it might die hard, was not the less 
bound to die. To-day, everywhere but in 
England war is accepted as the one contin- 
gency against which every State has to 
make unceasing provision; while even in 
England, though we do not do much in the 
way of making provision for it, we are 
constantly engaged in it. The Continen- 
tal powers have certainly been able “to 
clear their minds of cant.” Whether Eu- 
rope is any better off for the frankness 
with which the powers have carried out 
the process, is another question. There 
are some delusions which, if people could 
only make-believe hard enough and long 
enough, might in time cease to be delu- 
sions; and the notion that civilized man is 
capable of living at peace with his neigh- 
bor is one of these. 

Prussia and Russia at this moment are 
examples of another reaction towards 
primitive ideas. It used to be held that 
the extension of trade, and the gradual 
intermingling of populations that comes of 
it, were guarantees for the maintenance of 
good relations between the States con- 
cerned. There was even a scheme on 
foot, if we remember rightly, for making 





education more of an international affair, 
in the hope that it would help to render 
men of business more cosmopolitan. The 
more Englishmen came to settle abroad 
and the more foreigners came to settle in 
England, the more human and friendly 
the intercourse between ourselves and 
other nations would become. A man who 
lives in one country while he remains a 
citizen of another, has every reason to 
desire that the government to which he 
owes the obedience of a citizen shall re- 
main on good terms with the government 
to which he owes the allegiance of a sub- 
ject. He does not wish to have to make 
his choice between them. His object is 
that the dividing line between the obliga- 
tions he owes to each should become more 
and more obscure, until, in practice, he is 
equally at home in the country in which 
he lives and in the country to which he 
belongs. The news that comes to us 
from the eastern provinces of Prussia 
and the Baltic provinces of Russia is in 
strange contrast with these once popular 
ideas. Both governments are busy in 
driving out each other’s subjects, not as a 
measure of punishment, but because the 
permanent occupation of their territory by 
foreigners is distasteful to them. Their 
ambition is to deserve that highest com- 
pliment that the English poor can pay 
to a neighbor, by keeping “themselves 
to themselves.” In Prussia especially, 
though merely because she had the ad- 
vantage of beginning earlier, the banish- 
ment has been attended with very great 
cruelty. It may sound buta trifling mat- 
ter to make a man return to his own coun- 
try; but if all his means of subsistence 
are in the country of his adoption, it is to 
him just as bad as exile. The Pole who 
has long been settled in Prussia has his 
land or his trade, and the latter is proba- 
bly quite as immovable as the former. 
His business connections, his private 
friendships, his opportunities of doing 
well by his children, are all in Prussia; 
and to drive him back to Poland is to 
deprive him of all these. He will, at the 
best, have to begin life over again, and he 
will be fortunate if he has the energy or 
the capital to do this. It is difficult to 
imagine a decree which carries greater 
misery with it than one which uproots a 
full-grown man from the associations of 
half a lifetime, perhaps of two genera- 
tions, and sends him to a land in which 
there is probably no room for him, and 
which he, or probably his father, has vol- 
untarily abandoned. 
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Yet the end they hope to gain seems to 
Prince Bismarck and to the Russian gov- 
ernment worth the infliction of all this 
misery. They both wish not only to be 
masters in their own dominions, but to 
have none but their own countrymen to be 
masters over. They do not want to see 
the line of demarcation between natives 
and foreigners effaced; on the contrary, 
it is to be drawn sharper than ever. It is 
not easy toassign any common motive for 
this policy, because it seems to be justified 
in the two cases by quite opposite reasons. 
The Poles are hated by the Prussians 
because they belong to a lower type of 
civilization; the Germans are hated by 
the Russians because they belong to a 
higher type of civilization. The Pole sup- 
plies cheap labor, the German supplies 
organization and sufficient superintend- 
ence; and both seem to be held in equal 
detestation by the country which might be 
supposed to profit by the importation. In 
both cases, the population among which 
the strangers have settled, think them- 
selves the sufferers by their rivalry. The 
German workman holds a Pole in much 
the same estimation as that in which the 
Californian or the Australian workman 
holds a Chinaman. He hates to be un- 
dersold by an inferior race which has no 
right to throw itself across his path. The 
Russian employer hates the German em- 
ployer because he is a better man of busi- 
ness than he is himself, can get more out 
of his workmen, and turn over his capital 
more quickly, From the commercial point 
of view, all this is only another form of 
protection. It is of no use, the advocates 
of expulsion argue, to keep out foreign 
goods if foreign men are permitted to come 
over the frontier and make native goods. 
This would bea quite sufficient reason in 
the eyes of the two governments for tak- 
ing the question in hand, for trade is more 
and more the chief object of international 
rivalry, But there are probably other rea- 
sons which weigh with them quite as 
much. They like the sharply defined 
frontier line. The notion of an interven- 
ing district in which the contrasts between 
the two vations are softened down until 
they almost escape recognition, is alto- 


gether distasteful to them. In part, too, 
the question is one of creed. The decay 
of religious distinctions in England has 
no counterpart in these more primitive 
lands. There, religious unity is still 
looked upon as the natural accompaniment 
and most effectual safeguard of political 
unity. The Prussian government is glad 
to be rid of the Poles because they are 
Catholics. The Russian government 
wishes obedience to the decrees of the 
Holy Synod to be co-extensive with obedi- 
ence to the czar. 

Prince Bismarck’s part in these transac- 
tions has been marked by another unex- 
pected, but characteristic feature. The 
creator of the German Empire has been 
the first to forbid an extension of imperial 
supervision over the separate States, if 
it promises to run counter to his plans. 
More than once since the expulsion of 
the Poles, their friends have tried to bring 
their case before the German Parliament, 
but each time Prince Bismarck has re- 
fused to be drawn into any discussion of 
it. It is a matter, he maintains, which 
does not concern the imperial authorities. 
How Prussia shall deal with its own de 
facto subjects, is for Prussia alone to de- 
cide. He will answer for what he has 
done in the Prussian Parliament, where 
he speaks as a minister of the Prussian 
king; but he will not defend his acts in 
the German Parliament, where he only 
speaks as the chancellor of the German 
emperor. When it suits his purpose, 
Prince Bismarck can be as great a partic- 
ularist as Herr Windthorst himself. The 
legislature he esteems is the legislature 
that gives him what he wants. If the 
Prussian Parliament were opposed to the 
expulsion of the Poles, and the German 
Parliament in favor of it, he would prob- 
ably insist on treating it as a measure that 
could only be challenged in the latter. 
Because he knows that the German Par- 
liament would give, indeed has already 
given, a majority against his anti-Polish 
policy, he is determined to deny it any com- 
petence in the matter, and poses as the 
representative of a king who, as regards 
one of the highest of all international ques- 





tions, is independent of the empire. 
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